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THE NIGHTINGALES. 


Do you forget the starry light, 

The glory of the southern night ; 

The wooing of the scented breeze, 
That rustled all the shadowy trees ; 
The tinkling of the falling streams, 
That mingled with our waking dreams ; 
And, echoing from the wooded vales, 
The nightingales, the nightingales ? 


Do you forget how passing fair, 

The Moorish palace nestled there, 

With arch, and roof, and coign, and niche, 
In carven beauty rare and rich ; 

With court, and hall, and corridor, 
Where we two lingered, o’er and o’er, 
While blent with old romantic tales 

The music of the nightingales ? 


Do you forget the glowing noon, 

When by the fountain’s rhythmic tune 

We talked of all that once had been, 

And peopled the calm lovely scene 

With stately forms of elder times, 

Of history’s lore, and poet’s rhymes, 

And feats o’er which our fancy pales ; 

And thrilled through all, the nightingales? 


Do you forget those evening hours, 
Laden with breath of orange flowers ? 
When we, from ruddy ramparts gazing, 
Saw the snow peaks in sunset blazing ; 
While Darro sang his ceaseless song, 
Sweeping his aloe banks along ; 

And leaning on the gallery rails, 

We listened to the nightingales ? 


And in the flush of dying day 

Down, far below, Granada lay ; 

While chiming from her hundred towers, 
Her bells pealed out the vesper hours ; 
And in the soft warm scented hush, 

The Vega smiled through roseate blush ; 
And, ringing through her flowery vales, 
Rose up the song of nightingales. 


Do you forget? The wakening year, 
Is grey and cold and Greary here ; 
Needs but to close our tired eyes, 
And see the lovely pageant rise ; 
Of fairy halls, and rose-crowned hills, 
And sweeping elms and dancing rills ; 
And, ere the sunny vision pales, 
Once more to hear the nightingales. 
‘ All The Year Round. 


“FROM CANNES.” 


WHENCE do the lovely strangers come 
To dazzle in the northern home? 

O’er leagues of far fair foreign lands 
And tossing waves and rocky strands ; 
Gathered where sister blossoms shine, 
And roses blend with jessamine, 

And lemon groves perfume the breeze — 
The brilliant red anemones ! 








THE NIGHTINGALES, ETC. 


Without, the clouds stoop grey and low, 
Where, over drifts of sullied snow, 

The north wind sweeps on bitter wing 
Where violets crouch shuddering ; 

And the pale primrose scarce dare peep, 
Though wearied of her winter sleep. 
What should they do in scenes like these, 
The glorious red anemones ? 


Within, by warmth and tendance wooed, 
To their sweet fearless charm renewed, 
Like scarlet flames the leaves unclose, 
And from our spring of winds and snows, 
Their magic bears the fancy back, 

O’er memory’s fair unbroken track, 

To sunny plains and whispering seas, 
And wealth of red anemones. 


Where in the glowing southern light, 

The tideless waves lie blue and bright, 

And the warm winds all scented sweep, 
And in the shade the fountains leap, 

And the grey-green of olives shows, 

And like wrought gold, the orange glows, 
While from dim mountains steals the breeze 
That rustles the anemones. 


Oh, dream of holiday and rest, 
When life, by love and calm caressed, 
’Mid beauty, charm, and novelty 
Laughed through a golden mouth for me! 
Though it, and all it gave is o’er, 
I live its happiness once more, 
Drain memory’s nectar to its lees, 
And—thank my red anemones, 

All The Year Round. 


Lapy! when I behold the roses sprouting, 
Which clad in damask mantles deck the 
arbors, 
And then behold your lips where sweet love 
harbors, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For, viewing both alike, hardly my mind sup- 


poses 
Whether the roses be your lips or your lips be 
the roses, 
Wilbye’s Madrigals. 


DEATH, if thou be or be not, as was said, 

Immortal, if thou make us nought, or we 

Survive : thy power is made but of our dread, 
Death, if thou be. 


Thy might is made but of our fear of thee: 

Who fears thee not hath plucked from off thine 
. head 

The crown of cloud that darkens earth and sea. 


Earth, sea, or sky, as rain or vapor shed, 

Shall vanish ; all the shows of them shall flee : 

Then shall we know, full surely, quick or dead, 
Death, if thou be. 


Academy. 














THE REAL LORD BYRON, 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE REAL LORD BYRON.* 

Prior to the appearance of the work 
before us, we were under an impression 
that the world, especially the literary world, 
had definitively made up their minds about 
Lord Byron: that they fully recognized 
his genius and were disposed to make 
ample allowance for his faults. We fan- 
cied that his reputation had risen proudly 
superior to the passing clouds which 
veiled its brightness: that we had heard 
the last of the Beecher-Stowe calumny and 
the spiteful detraction of Leigh Hunt: 
that any further defence or apology was 
superfiuous : that the view taken of the 
noble poet’s character in the best-accred- 
ited biographies might be confidently ac- 
cepted as sound and true upon the whole. 
We are now assured that we have been all 
along under a complete delusion, in a 
fool’s paradise, on this matter. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jeaffreson, with the exception 
of the select few who, like him, have 
evolved or constructed a Byron for them- 
selves, “the man is still almost as little 
known to the students of his poetry as he 
was to the people who, on the eve of his 
withdrawal from England, frowned at him 
in London drawing-rooms or murmured 
against him in the London streets. After 
all that has been written about him, read- 
ers have still to learn the qualities of his 
temper, the real failings of his nature, the 
peculiarities of his manner, and even the 
most conspicuous points of his personal 
appearance.” 

Taking advantage of the prevailing ig- 
norance, sundry ill-conditioned writers 
have succeeded in popularizing an image 
or conception of him, which is little bet- 
ter than a caricature; and foremost 
amongst the worst offenders in this line 
is Thomas Moore, whose “ Life, Letters, 
and Journals of Lord Byron” should be 
at once consigned to the flames, if a tithe 
of the charges now brought against him 
could be substantiated. So much turns 
on the merits and alleged demerits of this 
“ Life,” that we are tempted to quote the 


* The Real Lord Byron: New Views of the Poet's 
Life. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, Author of ** A Book 
about the Clergy,” “*A Book about Doctors,” “A 
Book about Lawyers,” etc., etc. 2 vols. London, 
1883. 
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deliberate judgment formed of it by the 
most brilliant, and not the most indul- 
gent, critic of the age: — 


We have read this book with the greatest 
pleasure. Considered merely as a composi- 
tion, it deserves to be classed among the best 
specimens of English prose which our age has 
produced. It contains, indeed, no single pas- 
sage equal to two or three which we could 
select from the “ Life of Sheridan.” But, as 
a whole, it is immeasurably superior to that 
work, The stvle is agreeable, clear, and 
manly, and when it rises into eloquence, rises 
with effort or ostentation, Nor is the matter 
inferior to the manner. It would be difficult 
to name a book which exhibits more kindness, 
fairness, and modesty. It has evidently been 
written, not for the purpose of showing, which, 
however, it often shows, how well the author 
can write, but for the purpose of vindicating, 
as far as truth will permit, the memory of a 
celebrated man who can no longer vindicate 
himself. Mr. Moore never thrusts himself be- 
tween Lord Byron and the public. With the 
strongest temptations to egotism, he has said 
no more about himself than the subject abso- 
lutely required. ... It is impossible, on a 
general survey, to deny that the task has been 
executed with great judgment and great hu- 
manity.* 


Such, in Lord Macaulay’s opinion, is 
the book which is now to be set aside as 
“an execrably poor book,” — to be super- 
seded (after being largely laid under con- 
tribution) by one, the bare title of which 
is a gratuitous assertion of superiority, 
with a touch of charlatanism. Strange to 
say, the author’s startling pretensions 
have been admitted without challenge by 
an influential portion of the press, al- 
though there is nothing in or about his 
book to give them the semblance of plausi- 
bility. There is no preface or introduc- 
tion. It is nowhere stated in so many 
words that he has had access to any pe- 
culiar sources of information. The only 
authorities he cites for the most impor- 
tant statements are what he describes as 
sealed-up papers which he has never seen 
and nobody is likely to see till the conclu- 
sion of the century. If occasionally he 
manages to throw doubt upon a received 
opinion, it is by dint of a fertile fancy, a 
vivacious, flashy flow of language, and an 


* Macaulay’s Works, vol. v., p. 383. 
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imposing tone of confidence which dis- 
penses with or makes light of facts. His 
‘“*New Views of the Poet’s Life,” when 
they happen to be true, will be found on 
close examination to be marvellously like 
the old. 

The mode of operating is decidedly un- 
favorable to the subject, who is taken to 
pieces and put together again so clumsily 
that every limb looks out of joint. Mr. 
Jeaffreson is like a bad picture-cleaner, 
who smears and defaces the portrait he 
has undertaken to restore. He dresses 
up a figure in ill-fitting, unbecoming habil- 
iments, and then takes credit for remov- 
ing them; or he leaves them as they are, 
and dilates on their bad taste. The as- 
sailants and calumniators, the “literary 
charlatans ” as he cails them, with whom 
he wages war, resemble Tom Thumb’s 
giants —‘“he made the giants first and 
then he killed them.” When a slander is 
killed already, this self-chosen champion 
of the poet’s honor resuscitates it with a 
flourish of trumpets and kills it over 
again. If it is dead and buried, he rakes 
it up. In some passages we are reminded 
of the rhetorician who, at the conclusion 
of a labored defence of Hercules, was 
asked which of the company had said any- 
thing against Hercules: in others, of Sir 
Peter Teazle’s request to Mrs. Candour, 
“When I tell you that the lady they are 
abusing is a particular friend of mine, I 
hope you will not undertake her defence.” 
Examples of these several modes of treat- 
ment will be given as we proceed. 

If there was one thing more familiarly 
known and better understood than an- 
other about Lord Byron, it was his habit 
of self-accusation, his wish to be thought 
the original of some of his worst-con- 
ducted heroes of romance. In his diary 
for March 10, 1814, he sets down : — 


Hobhouse told me an odd report, — that 7 
am the actual Conrad, the veritable Corsair, 
and that part of my travels are supposed to 
have passed in piracy. Um!—people some- 
times hit near the truth; but never the whole 
truth. H. don’t know what I was about the 


year after he left the Levant; nor does any 
one — nor — nor — nor — however, it is a lie 
— but, “I doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
that lies like truth!” 
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Dr. Elze says, “ He loved to speak con- 
tinually of his faults, to exaggerate some, 
to charge himself falsely with others, and 
to hint at some secret crime which he 
feigned to have committed.” He was, as 
some one has excellently said, “le fanfa- 
ron de ses vices.” What some one excel- 
lently said was that he was “le fanfaron 
des vices qu’il n’avoit pas;” or accord- 
ing to another reading, “des crimes dont 
il n’étoit pas capable.” “It seems,” says 
Moore, “as if, with the power of painting 
fierce and gloomy personages, he had also 
the ambition to be himself the dark ‘ sub- 
lime he drew,’ and that, in his fondness 
for the delineation of heroic crime, he en- 
deavored to fancy, where he could not 
find, in his own character, fit subjects for 
his pencil.” This was the tone uniformly 
taken by all who knew and wrote about 
him. People no more believed, or were 
taught to believe, that he had been a 
pirate, or had committed the murder 
dimly shadowed out in “ Lara,” ‘or was 
haunted by the memory of some terrible 
crime, like “ Manfred,” than they were 
misled by the strange hallucination of 
George IV., when he called on the Duke 
of. Wellington to bear witness that he (the 
king) had led the grand charge of cavalry 
at Waterloo. Yet Mr. Jeaffreson starts 
by telling us: — 

They [the public] have been taught to re- 
gard him as a man of mysteries, tortured by 
remorse for crimes too terrible for confession 
and guarding secrets too revolting for avowal ; 
whilst in simple truth he went through life 
from first to last with his heart and all its 
frailties upon his sleeve, and lived from boy- 
hood to his last hour under glass, that, whilst 
it magnified all his faults, put all his virtues in 
miniature. With all his perverse and baneful 
delight in mystifying people about trifles, this 
man of mystery could not, to save his life, or 
what was far dearer to him — his fame — hold 
within his own breast a single secret that vexed 
it seriously. Inspired at times by vanity to 
make himself the enigma of his period, even 
in his most perplexing moods he was nothing 
more than a riddle to be solved by any one of 
ordinary shrewdness with a brain clear of ro- 
mantic fancies, 


Why, then, was this riddle, so easy of 
solution, left to be solved by Mr. Jeaffre- 
son? Hecontinues :— 
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What marvellous stuff has been written of 
the stern and cruel spirit of the misanthrope, 
who with the sensibility and impulsiveness of 
the gentler sex could not in his softer moments 
see misery without weeping over it and seek- 
ing to relieve it! Who has not been invited 
to ponder on the habitual melancholy of the 
man, who in his brighter time brimmed over 
with frolic, and even in the sadness of his 
closing years made the world ring with laughter, 
and delighted in practical jokes? Who has 
not heard of his gloomy brow, black locks, 
dark eyes, and club-foot ? 


The obvious retort is, Who das heard 
of them? In the flattering portrait of 
him by Moore, it is stated that his eyes 
were light grey: “that the glossy, dark- 
brown curls, clustering over his head, 
gave the finish to its beauty:” and that, 
as regards the malformation of the foot, 
“it would be difficult to conceive a defect 
of this kind less obtruding itself as a de- 
formity.” The result of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
enquiries and comparison of authorities is 
that both feet were more or less affected, 
although the right had suffered most from 
maltreatment : — 


It is therefore manifest that Byron’s lame- 
ness was of a kind far more afflicting to the 
body and vexatious to the spirits than the 
lameness of such an ordinary club-foot as dis- 
figured Sir Walter Scott. With a club-foot 
to plant firmly on the ground, Byron could 
have taken all the bodily exercise needful for 
the natural correction of his morbid tendency 
to fatten. He would have moved about awk- 
wardly, and to the derision of his least gen- 
erous playmates; but he would not have been 
debarred from participation in all of their 
manlier sports. Instead of musing or moping 
for hours together on the famous tombstone, 
he would have distinguished himself in the 
Harrow playing-grounds at cricket and even at 
leap-bar. A few years later, instead of stand- 
ing sadly in the corners of London ball-rooms, 
eyeing enviously the young men whirling round 
with fair partners, he would have fatigued 
himself in the gallopade and delighted in the 
waltz, which he affected to abhor, as unfit alike 
for men and women. 


Not having the club-foot which would 
have enabled him to whirl round with fair 
partners in the waltz or “ gallopade,” Lord 
Byron was certainly ill-qualified to shine 
in a ball-room ; but the exercises in which 
he delighted and excelled afford ample 
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proof that Moore’s description comes 
much nearer the truth than Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s. Commenting on his supposed 
likeness to Rousseau, Lord Byron writes: 
*“ He could never ride, nor swim, nor ‘ was 
cunning of fence;’ / am an excellent 
swimmer, a decent, though not at alla 
dashing rider (having staved in a rib at 
eighteen, in the course of scampering), 
and was sufficient of fence, particularly of 
the Highland broadsword,— not a bad 
boxer, when I could keep my temper, 
which was difficult, but which I strove to 
do ever since I knocked down Mr. Purl- 
ing, and put his knee-pan out (with the 
gloves on), in Angelo’s and Jackson’s 
rooms in 1806, during the sparring, — and 
I was, besides, a very fair cricketer, — 
one of the Harrow eleven, when we played 
against Eton in 1805.” 

In February, 1812, he writes to a young 
friend: “As an Etonian, you will look 
down upon a Harrow man; but I never, 
even in my boyish days, disputed your 
superiority, which I once experienced in 
a cricket match, where I had the honor 
of making one of the eleven, who were 
beaten to their hearts’ content by your 
college in ove innings.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson sneers at this as an idle 
boast and, referring to biographers who, 
like Moore and Dr. Elze, believe that 
Lord Byron really did compete in manly 
games and athletic contests with his 
schoolfellows, the author of “ The Real 
Lord Byron” remarks : — 


There is something pathetic in the com- 
mendations thus poured on the poor boy whose 
lameness debarred him from even participating 
in some of the games of his comrades, The 
passages of the poet’s journals that speak of 
his “‘ cricketing,” and the line of the “ Hours 
of Idleness” that refers to “cricket’s manly 
toil” as though he had himself “ joined in” it 
with pleasure, are mere “bits of bounce,” to 
be read betwixt laughter and tears, and tick- 
eted together with the similar passages relating 
to the poet’s pedestrian exploits.* 


It was and is the common belief that 
Lord Byron was proud of his birth and 
rank, and that he was not devoid of the 


* According to the best surgical authorities, Lord 
Byron’s was technically a case of club-foot. See the 
Lancet of June 2, 1883. 
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weakness betrayed by Congreve, who, 
when Voltaire called on him as a man of 
letters, told his distinguished visitor that 
he wished to be visited as a gentleman. 
This belief, stated in the most exaggerated 
form, is attributed by Mr. Jeaffreson to 
the tuft-hunting spirit of readers, misled 
by tuft-hunting biographers : — 


One of the fictions is that, valuing himself 
inordinately on his birth, he was less proud of 
the genius that gave us “Childe Harold” and 
“Don Juan,” than of the accidents that made 
him a Lord of the Upper House. Due in 
some measure to the biographers who, like 
Leigh Hunt and Tom Moore, could never lose 
sight of his patrician quality, this misconcep- 
tion of a nature, innocent of all such misera- 
ble weakness, is referable chiefly and in an 
equal degree to the simplicity and obsequious- 
ness of the many readers, who would have 
honored him for being an insignificant peer, 
even if they had not reverenced him for being 
a great poet. 


Not content with treating Lord Byron’s 
pride of birth, notorious as the sun at 
noonday, as a fiction, Mr. Jeaffreson con- 
tends that it was utterly incompatible with 
his way of life and choice of associates : — 


Though they were gentlemen by birth, cul- 
ture, taste, and purpose, Hobhouse, Hodgson, 
Scrope Davies, Charles Skinner Matthews, 
and the other members of his particular set at 
Trinity, were not the persons to whom he 
would have attached himself, had he rated his 
descent at more than its proper worth. The 
pleasant terms on which he lived during his 
Cambridge vacations with the Bechers, the 
Pigots, and the other modest gentry of a small 
provincial town, are evidence that the youthful 
peer was not so largely animated by a sense of 
-his patrician magnificence, as some of his biog- 
raphers would have us believe. In later time 
this aristocrat with all his overweening arro- 
gance took for his peculiar intimate the son of 
a Dublin tradesman, 


From the unassuming account given by 
this son of a Dublin tradesman of the 
growth of their intimacy, it would not be 
collected that there was any condescen- 
sion on the one side or any undue defer- 
ence on the other. Mr. Jeaffreson, how- 
ever, insists that Moore, the familiar as- 
sociate of the Hollands, the Jerseys, the 
Cowpers, and the Greys, could never 
shake off the feeling of social inequality 
with his noble friend, and was prone to 
the last to sin against the conventionali- 
ties of Mayfair: — 


Tom Moore certainly “noble lords” and 
“noble friends” him through six rather tedi- 
ous volumes, in a fashion that to readers of 





it should be remembered that what offends us 
in this matter was less due to the writer’s idol- 
atry of rank than to the etiquette of the period 
in which he figured as a man of fashion, and 
first warbler of aristocratic drawing-rooms, 
In the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury, when rank was honored at least verbally 
in a degree not easily imagined in these last 
twenty years of the same epoch, it was the 
mode of our grandfathers to seize every occa- 
sion to remind lords of their nobility. The 
Irish ballad-writer was not singular in this 
respect. Himself the heir of an ancient and 
dignified family, and a man whose way of liv- 
ing and thinking had altogether disqualified 
him for courtly service, Shelley — absolutely 
devoid of respect for mere conventional nobil- 
ity—-was no less careful to give Byron his 
title in the written page, and like the author 
of “Lalla Rookh” refers to him in letters as 
his “noble friend.” Had the author of “ The 
Cenci” employed himself at Pisa in writing 
six small octavo volumes about his “noble 
friend’s” life and adventures, the performance 
would have contained almost as many *‘ lords” 
and “noble lords” and “ my noble friends” as 
may be counted in Moore’s occasionally dis- 
honest pages. 


Then if so, why should what was quite 
proper and natural in the well-born Shel- 
ley be attributed to sycophancy in the 
low-born “ Irish ballad-writer ’’? — that is, 
assuming that he does “noble lord” and 
“noble friend” the poet in a laughable 
and offensive manner, which we deny. 
Far more offensive to our minds is Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s habit of writing about “ Tom 
Moore,” “ Sam Rogers,” “ Tom Medwin,” 
and “ Augusta,” (why not “ Bella” ?) as if 
the writer had been a familiar member of 
their society. The bad taste of the epi- 
thets applied to Moore is too obvious to 
require comment. 

It is a curious characteristic of this 
book, that what is confidently maintained 
in one place is frequently contradicted or 
materially qualified in another. Thus, 
close upon the argument to show that 
Lord Byron attached no extraordinary im- 
portance to his rank, we come upon a 
statement that “this wholesome pride in 
his domestic annals peeps forth now and 
then in all his writings, from his earliest 
boyish verses to his last dying song.” 
Two aspects of a topic are not enough for 
Mr. Jeaffreson: he must fain try a third. 
After distinctly asserting that “the senti- 
ment (pride of birth) in him was not a 
peculiar and distinguishing characteris- 
tic,” and then stating that it permeated 
the whole of his writings, Mr. Jeaffreson 
devotes an entire chapter to proving that 


the present day is not a little laughable and | Lord Byron had little to be proud of in 
offensive. But in fairness to the biographer | the way of ancestry after all. Granted in 
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1643 as a reward for gallant conduct in 
the field, the Byron peerage was “ only” 
one hundred and fifty-six years old when 
it devolved on the poet; and more than 
three hundred years since the Byron ped- 
igree (like that of the Norman kings of 
England at its source) was “ tainted with 
the defilement of bastardy.” The son of 
Sir John the Little, the first possessor of 
Newstead under a grant from Henry 
VIII., was not born in wedlock, and the 
consciousness of this fact, we are told, 
should and would have checked the com- 
placency with which his descendant was 
wont to recur to his Norman blood. At- 
tention is called to this hitch in the pedi- 
gree because “so much arrant nonsense 
has been written about the poet and his 
forefathers by literary charlatans,” who 
have been speculating to what extent his 
genius is to be referred to his Norman 
extraction, and “it is well for readers to 
be assured how little countenance is lent 
to such fanciful theories by the history of 
his progenitors.” 


Till Byron’s genius broke suddenly upon 
the world, and captivated it almost in a single 
hour, no one ever thought of looking to his 
peculiar people for any signal exhibition of 
intellectual power. In the whole peerage no 
family appeared less likely to produce a poet 
who would make a new period in the history 
of English literature. Not that the family was 
exceptionally wanting in refinement and taste. 
On the contrary, from Charles the Second’s 
restoration the Newstead Byrons had taken an 
interest in letters and the fine arts. 


As usual, one-half of this passage is in 
opposition to the other. Why, if the fam- 
ily was not exceptionally wanting in re- 
finement and taste, was it less likely than 
any other to produce the poet? No other 
noble family, with the exception of the 
Spensers,* has produced a great poet ; and 
the distinction, it would seem, is not an 
enviable one. The conjunction of genius 
with nobility is fatal to a race: — 


The poet killed the family of which he was 
abundantly proud. There is still a Lord By- 
ron; for generations to come there will doubt- 
less be gentlemen and gentlewomen of the 
name figuring in the peerage, and playing 
minor parts on the social stage: but for all 
practical purposes the family perished, terri- 
torially and historically, with the man who 
made it famous, 


* “Nor less praiseworthy are the ladies three 
The honor of that noble familie 
Of which I meanest boast myself to be.” 
Spenser, Colin Clout. 


“Texhort them to consider ‘The Fairy Queen’ as 
the most precious jewel of their coronet.’”? — Gibson. 





One of Mr. Jeaffreson’s claims to orig- 
inality rests on the view he takes of the 
poet’s early loves. The earliest of these 
was the fancy or passion of which he 
speaks in a diary written in 1813. “I 
have been thinking lately a good deal of 
Mary Duff. How very odd that I should 
have been so utterly, devotedly fond of 
that girl, at an age” (eight) * when I could 
neither feel passion, nor know the mean- 
ing of the word. And the effect! My 
mother used always to rally me about this 
childish amour; and, at last, many years 
after, when I was sixteen, she told me 
one day, ‘Oh, Byron, I have had a letter 
from Edinburgh, from Miss Abercromby, 
and your old sweetheart, Mary Duff, is 
married to a Mr. Coe.’ And what was my 
answer? I really cannot explain or ac- 
count for my feelings at that moment; but 
they nearly threw me into convulsions, 
and alarmed my mother so much, that 
after I grew better she generally avoided 
the subject — to #ze — and contented her- 
self with telling it to all her acquaintance.” 

Instances of similar precocity in men of 
genius are by no means rare. Dante, so 
we learn from the “Vita Nuova,” was 
only nine years old when he first saw the 
“ glorious lady,” who, he says, “from that 
time forth held sovereign empire over my 
soul.” Alfieri, who had been a lover at 
the same age, considers such early sensi- 
bility to be an unerring sign of a soul 
formed for the fine arts. Canova used to 
say that he perfectly well remembered 
having been in love when but five years 
old; and Kotzebue states in his “ Auto- 
biography” that he was but seven when 
he fell in love with a lady, who afterwards 
became his aunt. 

Another of Lord Byron’s boyish pas- 
sions is thus described in his diary: “ My 
first dash into poetry was as early as 1800. 
It was the ebullition of a passion for my 
first cousin, Margaret Parker (daughter 
and grand-daughter of the two admirals 
Parker), one of the most beautiful of evan- 
escent beings. I have long forgotten the 
verses, but it would be difficult for me to 
forget her — her dark eyes — her long eye- 
lashes—her completely Greek cast of 
face and figure! I was then about twelve 
—she rather older, perhaps a year. She 
died about a year or two afterwards, in 
consequence of a fall, which injured her 
spine, and induced consumption. ... I 
knew nothing of her illness, being at Har- 
row and in the country, till she was gone. 
Some years afterwards I made an attempt 
at an elegy — avery dull one.” We shall 
presently have occasion to refer to it. 
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“Tt was in the year 1803,” says Moore, 
“that his heart, fet twice, as we have 
seen, possessed with the childish notion 
that it loved, conceived an attachment 
which — young as he was, even then, for 
such a feeling—sunk so deep into his 
mind as to give acolor to all his future 
life.” Newstead Abbey was then let to 
Lord Grey de Ruthyn, and Mrs. Byron 
was living in lodgings at Nottingham; 
but Lord Byron, during his Harrow vaca- 
tions, was a constant guest both at New- 
stead and Annesley, at each of which 
houses he had a bed. He was in daily 
intercourse with the heiress of Annesley, 
two years older than himself —a fatal 
disparity, which was painfully brought 
home to him by overhearing (or being told 
of) her saying to her maid, * Do you think 
] could care anything for that lame boy?” 
This speech, he says, went like a shot 
through his heart. Though late at night 
when he heard it, he instantly darted out 
of the house, and, scarcely knowing 
whither he ran, never stopped till he 
found himself at Newstead. Goethe was 
similarly affected on hearing, at the same 
age, that his first love, the Gretchen of 
“Faust,” had spoken of him as a child 
whom she had never regarded otherwise 
than as a younger brother. 

Whatever hopes Lord Byron may have 
cherished still, were crushed by Miss 
Chaworth’s engagement to Mr. Musters, 
who, it was announced, was to take her 
family name. Her youthful admirer’s 
parting address to her on leaving Annes- 
ley for Hazrow in the autumn of 1804 
was: “ The next time I see you I suppose 
you will be Mrs. Chaworth?” “I hope 
so,” was the reply. The marriage took 
place in the following year, and Moore 
states distinctly that a person who was 
present when the first intelligence of the 
event was communicated to Lord Byron, 
thus describes the manner in which it was 
received: ‘His mother said, ‘ Byron, I 
have some news for you.’ ‘ Well, what is 
it?’ ‘Take out your handkerchief first, 
for you will want it.’ ‘ Nonsense!’ ‘Take 
out your handkerchief, I say.’ He did so, 
to humor her. ‘Miss Chaworth is mar- 
ried.’ An expression very peculiar, im- 
possible to describe, passed over his pale 
face, and he hurried his handkerchief into 
his pocket, saying, with an affected air of 
coldness and nonchalance, ‘Is that all?’ 
*Why, I expected you would have been 
plunged in grief.” He made no reply, and 
soon began to talk about something else.” 

There is nothing improbable in this 
story; but Mr. Jeaffreson, after asking 
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whether it is credible that a mother could 
have behaved so cruelly to her son—a 
mother who seldom missed an opportunity 
of fretting him—or that he could have 
been so affected by the announcement 
of an anticipated event, indignantly ex- 
claims : — 


In the name of whatever little common sense 
may be found in this mad world, outside lunatic 
asylums, is it conceivable that under all these 
circumstances Byron can have first heard of 
the wedding in the alleged manner? The 
whole story'is nothing more than a clumsy re- 
production (with variations) of the story of the 
way in which Byron was suddenly informed of 
Mary Duff’s marriage, — which took place in 
the year before Miss Chaworth’s marriage. 
Either the narrator who was present at the 
scene “mixed the two Maries,’’ so as to sub- 
stitute the wrong one for the right one: or 
Moore was himself the maker of the mistake. 
It is quite conceivable that Moore muddled 
the story, which “the narrator” told correctly. 


The first time Lord Byron met Mrs. 
Chaworth after her marriage was at 
Annesley, where he dined shortly before 
his departure from England. He com- 
memorates ;the interview in the well- 
known verses beginning “ Well— thou 
art happy.” According to his own ac- 
count, he stood the trial tolerably well; 
but when her little daughter was Seong 
into the room, he gave an involuntary 
start, and suppressed his emotion with 
difficulty : — 

When late I saw thy favorite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break ; 

But when the unconscious infant smiled, 

I kiss’d it for its mother’s sake. 


The verses “ To a Lady on being asked 
my Reason for quitting England in the 
Spring,” breathe the same feeling, which 
is heightened to intensity in “ Farewell ! 
if ever fondest Prayer.” In the verses 
“To a Lady” of a later date, he brings a 
direct accusation of broken vows :— 


Oh! had my fate been join’d with thine, 
As once this pledge appear’d a token, 
These follies had not then been mine, 
For then my peace had not been broken, 


To thee these early faults I owe, 

To thee, the wise and old reproving : 
They know my sins, but do not know 

’T was thine to break the bonds of loving. 


In his diary of 1822 he gives a more 
prosaic account of the kind of encourage- 
ment he received. “Our meetings were 
stolen ones, and a gate leading from Mr. 
Chaworth’s grounds to those of my mother 
was the place of our interviews. But the 





ardor was all on my side. 1 was serious ; 
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she was volatile: she liked me as a 
younger brother, and treated and laughed 
at me as a boy; she, however, gave me 
her picture, and that was something to 
make verse upon. Had I married her, 
perhaps the whole tenor of my life would 
have been different.” 

Amongst the “Stanzas to * * * on 
Leaving England,” we find, — 


I’ve tried another’s fetters, too, 

With charms, perchance, as fair to view; 
And I would fain have loved as well, 
But some unconquerable spell 

Forbade my bleeding breast to own 

A kindred care for aught but one. 


He tried the fetters of many others be- 
fore his return. There were the ad- 
miral’s daughter at Cadiz, who fastened 
on his imagination at the opera, and his 
fair hostess at Seville, to whom he made 
love with the help of a dictionary, and 
“ went on prosperously both as a linguist 
and a lover,” till she took a fancy to a 
ring, and quarrelled with him for declining 
to transfer it from his own finger to hers. 
**Soon after this I sailed for Malta, and 
there parted with both my heart and ring.” 
Their new possessor was Mrs. Spencer 
Smith, the Florence of “ Childe Harold :” 


Sweet Florence! could another ever share 

This wayward, loveless heart, it would be thine, 

But check’d by every tie, I may not dare 

To cast a worthless offering at the shrine, 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for 
mune, 

When fancy succeeds fancy, as the 
light clouds follow each other across the 
sky, it would be rash to say that any one 
of them exercised an enduring influence 
on conduct or character. Lord Byron 
might have taken for his motto: “Je 
change d’objet, mais la passion reste;” 
but the one feeling which survives the 
storms of passion, and is constantly rising 
to the surface as they calm down, is that 
associated with the memory of Mary 
Chaworth. Thus, in the “ Epistle to a 
Friend,” October 11, 1811, he is still re- 
verting to his blighted hopes and the 
parting scene at Annesley : — 


And J have acted wel] my part, 

And made my cheek belie my heart, 
Return’d the freezing glance she gave, 
Yet felt the while ¢a¢ woman’s slave 5] 
Have kiss’d, as if without design, 

The babe which ought to have been mine, 
And show’d, alas! in each caress 

Time had not made me love the less. 


Another striking example of the extent 
to which his mind was haunted by the 





same image is “The Dream.” Yet Mr. 
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Jeaffreson insists that the impression left 
by Mary Chaworth was faint and transi- 
tory in comparison with that which he 
retained of Margaret Parker; and we are 
asked to believe that his whole life was 
colored by a childish passion for a girl 
who died when he was a schoolboy of 
thirteen: that, above all, she was the 
original of Thyrza, to whom five of the 
Occasional Poems are addressed. This, 
too, in the teeth of his own avowal that 
she inspired only a very dull elegy, and of 
the palpable fact that he was less affected 
by her death than by Mary Duff’s mar- 
riage. The coincidences on which Mr. 
Jeaffreson relies are light as dust in the 
balance when weighed against the internal 
evidence of the elegy and the Occasional 
Poems. The elegy, written when he was 
fourteen and published in “ Hours of Idle- 
ness,” begins : — 
Hush’d are the winds, and still the evening 
gloom, 

Not e’en a zephyr wanders through the grove, 
While I return to view my Margaret’s tomb, 

And scatter flowers on the dust I love. 


From the verses to Thyrza it appears 
that her lover shrank from asking where 
she was buried, and trembled at the bare 
thought of gazing on her grave : — 


Without a stone to mark the spot, 

And say what Truth might well have said, 
By all, save one, perchance forgot, 

Ah! wherefore art thou lowly laid? 


And again in another poem : — 


I will not ask where thou liest low, 
Nor gaze upon the spot ; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 
So I behold them not, 


Still more decisive is the fourth stanza 
of “One more Struggle and I am Free,” 
suggested by the story of the two lovers 
who agreed to gaze upon the moon at a 
given hour of the evening : — 


On many a lone and lovely night 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky; 
For then I deem’d the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye : 
And oft I thought at Cynthia’s noon, 
When sailing o’er the Aigean wave, 
“ Now Thyrza gazes on that moon” — 
Alas, it gleam’d upon her grave ! 
Thyrza, therefore, was living when he 
left England in 1809, seven years after 
the death of Margaret Parker. The first 
of the five poems on her death is dated 
October 11, 1811, and in a letter of the 
same date he writes to Mr. Dallas: “I 
have been again shocked with a death, 
and have lost one very dear to me in hap- 
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pier times: but ‘I have almost forgot the 
taste of grief,’ and ‘supped full of hor- 
rors,’ till I have become callous; nor have 
1 a tear left for an event which, five years 
ago, would have bowed my head to the 
earth.” 

We have followed Mr. Jeaffreson in de- 
parting from the chronological order of 
events. After discussing the Thyrza 
question, he takes us to Cambridge, where 
“Lord Byron of Trinity” went into resi- 
dence in October, 1805. Here, we are 
told, he had a small circle of particular 
friends, whom he would never have con- 
ciliated so studiously and drawn so closely 
to his heart had he valued men chiefly for 
their hereditary distinctions : — 


Let it not be inferred from what appears on 
a former page that, in associating himself so 
closely with the five other members of his 

articular “ Trinity set,” the young peer can 

e credited with any sort of condescension, or 
that it could possibly have entered into the 
head of any one of those five gentlemen to 
think of himself, even for a moment, as being 
honored by the peer’s regard, decause he was a 
peer. 


Surely this might have been taken for 
granted when it is remembered that the 
“set” included Charles Skinner Mat- 
thews, William Bankes, Hodgson, Scrope 
Davies, Robert Milnes (father of Lord 
Houghton), and Hobhouse (Lord Brough- 
ton), “who, after holding firmly to his 
fellow-traveller through good report and 
evil report, stood forth the vindicator of 
his memory when twice ten years had 
passed over the poet’s grave.” We are 
not aware to what particular vindication 
Mr. Jeaffreson alludes, but, according to 
him, it has been left lamentably incom- 
plete: — 


Eighteen long years hence, — eighteen long 
years, during which so many of those who are 
now living will have gone from this life, — the 
world will have under its eye the book which 
will afford the proofs, that Byron’s college 
friend was more than justified in saying what 
he said well nigh forty years since, in the 
poet’s defence against the charges preferred 
against him in the House of Lords by the 
Bishop of London. If eighteen long years 
were no more than eighteen short months, ¢/zs 
book would not have been written. But why 
should hundreds of thousands of people dur- 
ing the next eighteen years be required to live 
and die under false, hideous, and depraving 
notions of what is possible in Christian human | 
nature in this nineteenth century, — and all be- 
cause the evidence, left by Lord Broughton 
for a happier century, is withheld from them? 
The time must, however, be waited out; peo- 





ple in the mean while comforting themselves 
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as they best can with Lord Broughton’s assur- 
ance that, though “ Lord Byron had failings 
—many failings certainly — he was untainted 
with the baser vices ; and his virtues, his good 
qualities, were all of the higher order.” 


So evidence is still wanting to clear 
Lord Byron’s memory from the most re- 
volting charges brought against him; 
evidence which has been of set purpose 
withheld, till it will be next to valueless, 
by the professed guardian of his fame! 
It is difficult to imagine a statement more 
dishonoring to both, but fortunately it can 
be shown to have not the semblance of 
foundation, beyond the fact that Lord 
Broughton left some boxes of papers under 
seal, not to be opened till thirty years 
after his death. These are in the British 
Museum. The Byron papers, kept per- 
fectly distinct in separate boxes and un- 
sealed, are in the possession of Lord 
Broughton’s eldest daughter and repre- 
sentative, Lady Dorchester, with full 
power to dispose of them as she may 
think fit. He also left five volumes of 
memoirs (printed in 1865), in which he 
speaks of his inclination to reply to “ Re- 
marks,” touching the “ separation,” pub- 
lished by Lady Byron in 1830. “I con- 
sulted friends, and amongst them Lord 
Holland, who strongly recommended si- 
lence, and did not scruple to say that the 
lady would be more annoyed if she were 
left unnoticed than if, whether‘wrong or 
right, she had to figure ina controversy. 
I was far from wishing to annoy at all: 
my sole wish was to do my duty by m 
friend, and I hope I have done that suffi- 
ciently by leaving behind me, to be used 
if necessary, a full and scrupulously accu- 
rate account of the transaction in ques- 
tion. I shall content myself here with 
asserting that it was not fear on the part 
of Lord Byron, that persuaded him to 
separate from his wife. On the contrary, 
he was quite ready to ‘go into court,’ as 
they call it.” 

This account is also in the possession 
of Lady Dorchester. Its purport is well 
known. It substantially confirms the ac- 
count given by Moore. It distinctly 
alleges that Lord Byron refused to sign 
the deed of separation till all the current 
scandals were disclaimed, whether ema- 
nating from Lady Byron or not; and that 
they were one and all disclaimed in her 
name by Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Wil- 
mot Horton. Now what are we to think 
of a writer who, obviously knowing noth- 
ing of the essential documents or facts, 
takes upon himself to assert that Lord 
Broughton adopted the most unjustifiable 
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course that could be adopted, and that 
Lord Byron’s memory lies under the most 
revolting stigma for want of proofs, de- 
liberately withheld by tbe most trusted of 
his friends ?* 

In a passage immediately preceding we 
are told that Lord Broughton was by no 
means blind to the serious nature of some 
of his friend’s failings. “He often had 
occasion to observe, and took occasion to 
deplore, the selfishness, which he re- 
garded as the dark blot and doleful 
blemish of the poet’s character.” This 
is contrary to the impression of all Lord 
Broughton’s surviving relatives and 
friends who ever heard him talk of Lord 
Byron, of whom he writes: “He was 
honorable and open in all his dealings, he 
was generous and he was kind. He was 
affected by the distress, and (rarer still) 
he was pleased with the prosperity of 
others.” How is this to be reconciled 
with selfishness, which implies disregard 
of the feelings of others? “ Warm and 
helpful sympathy with the distress of oth- 
ers,” says Dr. Elze, “accompanied him 
through life.” “ Misfortune,” says Lady 
Blessington, “ was sacred in his eyes, and 
seemed to be the last link of the chain 
which connected him with his fellow-men.” 
A striking instance of his impulsive gen- 
erosity is given by Harness: “ At a time 
when Coleridge was in great embarrass- 
ment, Rogers, when calling on Byron, 
chanced to mention it. He immediately 
went to his writing-desk and brought back 
a cheque for a hundred pounds, and in- 
sisted on its being forwarded to Cole- 
ridge. ‘I did not like taking it,’ said 
Rogers, who told me the story, ‘for ] 
knew that he was in want of it himself.” 
Harness adds that “ he was always a kind 
master to his servants, and, without excep- 
tion, they loved and revered him.” 

On the 26th of October, 1807, Lord By- 
ron writes from Cambridge to Miss Pigot, 
his Southwell friend, a lady of cultivation 
and accomplishments: * We have several 
parties here, and this evening a large as- 
sortment of jockeys, gamblers, boxers, 
authors, parsons, and poets, sup with me, 
— aprecious mixture, but they go on well 


* Although there are no sealed-up Byron papers, 
there is in the British Museum an open collection of 
Byron correspondence, including letters from Captain 
and Mrs. Byron, Lord and Lady Byron, Mrs. Leigh, 
Low Broughton, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Wilmot Hore 
ton, the Kev. Frederic Robertson, etc., etc. Mr. 
Jeaffreson has largely used, without naming or specify- 
ing them; and owing to the entire omission of refer- 
ences, he has been unduly credited (so far as this 





correspondence is concerned) with peculiar sources of 
information not accessible to others. He has received | 
no assistance from the Byron or Leigh family. 
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together; and for me, I am a spice of 
everything except a jockey.” In his 
“Detached Thoughts,” he says that he 
was at one time fond of hazard, but “left 
off in time without being much a winner 
or loser.” On this, Mr. Jeaffreson re- 
marks : — 


When a gamester prates of having “ left off 
in time, without being much a winner or a 
loser,” it may be taken for certain that he did 
not leave off in time, or without losing much 
more than he won, A youngster, — continu- 
ally posting in his own carriage to and fro 
between Cambridge and London and between 
London and Southwell, keeping two riding 
horses, a groom and a valet, and spending 
money on two editions of poems printed for 
circulation amongst his friends, and another 
collection of poems for public sale,—could 
not be expected to live within an allowance of 
perhaps a thousand ayear. But to account for 
the 10,000/. of debt contracted in three years, 
one must suppose that Lord Byron of Trinity 
lost more at hazard than he cared to confess 
in a journal made up for his biographer’s con- 
venience. 


It strikes us that a minor living on bor- 
rowed money, at usurious interest, might 
easily run up a larger amount of debt 
without gambling, and Lord Byron was 
more likely to exaggerate his losses at 
play than to diminish them. His allow- 
ance at Cambridge was 500/.a year. His 
letters (in the British Museum) to Mr. 
Hanson, his solicitor, betray a normal 


state of pecuniary embarrassment. On 
February 8, 1809, he writes: “I am 
dunned from morning to night.” He was 


on the point of giving up his proposed ex- 
pedition to the East for want of funds, 
when Mr. Hanson contrived to raise 6,000/, 
on mortgage. One of his letters (Jan. 
1807) pressing for money, begins: “ I wi// 
be much obliged,” a palpable Scotticism. 

It suits Mr. Jeaffreson’s purpose to rep- 
resent Lord Byron, on his introduction to 
London society in 1812, as a novice, un- 
acquainted with the ways of the great or 
fine world, and peculiarly liable to have 
his head turned by it. But the provincial 
society in which he had mixed was the 
best, and when, during his holidays or va- 
cations he was not domesticated at Annes- 
ley or Newstead, he resided with his 
mother at Southwell, which he describes 
in a letter to Mr. Dallas, dated Newstead, 
Oct. 11, 1811: “ Now 1 know a large vil- 
lage, or small town, about twelve “miles 
otf, where your family would have the ad- 
vantage of very genteel society, without 
the hazard of being annoyed by mercantile 


| affluence ; where | you would meet with 
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men of information and independence ; 
and where I have friends to whom I 
should be proud to introduce you.” His 
rank was a sufficient recommendation in 
the principal places which he visited dur- 
ing his travels, particularly in the East; 
and it appears, from a letter to his mother, 
that he went amply provided with letters 
to governors, ambassadors, and persons 
in authority. At Constantinople, where 
the ambassador, Mr. (afterwards Sir Rob- 
ert) Adair, offered him an apartment in 
the embassy, which he declined, he gave 
a striking proof of his tenacity of rank. 
Having arranged to form one of the train 
which was to attend the ambassador on an 
audience of the sultan, he laid claim toa 
place in the procession consistent with his 
dignity. “In vain had the minister as- 
sured him that no particular station could 
be allotted to him; that the Turks, in their 
arrangements for the ceremonial, consid- 
ered only the persons connected with the 
embassy, and neither attended to, nor ac- 
knowledged, the precedence which our 
forms assign to nobility. Seeing the 
young peer still unconvinced by these rep- 
resentations, Mr. Adair was at length 
obliged to refer him to an authority, con- 
sidered infallible on such points of eti- 
quette, the old Austrian internuncio; on 
consulting whom, and finding his opinions 
agree fully with those of the English 
minister, Lord Byron declared himself 
perfectly satisfied.” Most of his voyages 
were made in British ships of war. He 
was a guest of the captain of the “ Sal- 
sette ” when he swam the Hellespont from 
Sestos to Abydos — 


As once, a feat on which ourselves we prided, 
Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did, 


He and Mr. Ekenhead were accompa- 
nied by a boat, and when they were half- 
way over they “trode water” whilst a 
glass of brandy was handed tothem. At 
dinner the same day, Lord Byron was 
boasting of having rivalled Leander, when 
the captain suggested that Leander had 
performed the exploit without brandy. 
Lord Byron was so annoyed at this sug- 
gestion that he soon afterwards retired to 
his own cabin, and did not reappear dur- 
ing the evening. He had not quite recov- 
ered his temper the day following, when 
a party was made to shoot snipes and 
explore classic spots on the plain of Troy. 
On their arrival upon the ground, Lord 
Byron left the rest, saying that he should 
go and read Homer in the original on the 
tomb of Patroclus. He had placed him- 


self in a reclining posture on the mound 
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which passes for the hero’s tomb, when 
one of the party, suspecting the nature of 
his studies, and doubtful of his Greek, 
stole up behind him, snatched the book 
out of his hand, and found it to bea 
volume of “ Amours du Chevalier de 
Faublas.” * 

In May, 1810, he writes to Mr. Henry 
Drury: “ Well, my dear sir, I have been 
with generals and admirals, princes and 
pashas, governors and ungovernables, but 
I have not time or paper to expatiate.” 
In the June following, to his mother: “I 
have lived with the highest and the low- 
est. I have been for days in a pashia’s 
palace, and have passed many a night 
in a cowhouse. I have also passed some 
time with the principal Greeks in the 
Morea and Livadia.” His experience of 
womankind comprised every imaginable 
variety, British and foreign, from Mary 
Chaworth to the Maid of Athens. Yet 
Mr. Jeaffreson describes him qs one who, 
when he entered the London world at 
twenty-four years of age, “knew no more 
of fashionable society and the high life 
than any son of an English parsonage, 
who, during his education at school and 
college, has spent his hohidays in the par- 
lor of a small provincial town,” and 
speaks of “the mutual attachment of 
Lady Caroline Lamb and the young poet, 
who had learned drawing-room manners at 
Southwell.” Mr. Jeaffreson is altogether 
wrong about this- lady, who was never a 
leader of fashion or a “queen of soci- 
ety,” although Lady Morgan mistook her 
forone. The “mutual attachment” was 
shortlived. Lord Byron writes to Moore, 
November 17, 1816: “ By the way, I sup- 
pose you have seen ‘Glenarvon.’ Ma- 
dame de Staél lent it to me. As for the 
likeness, the picture can’t be good. I did 
not sit long enough.” The date of the 
dagger scene at Lady Heathcote’s was 
July 5, 1813; and the “ Remember Thee” 
verses were written about the same time.f 
Shortly afterwards he was absorbed in 
another passion, of which Lady Mel- 
bourne was the confidante; this lasted till 
we find him bursting with indignation at 
being thrown over for the Duke of Wel- 
lington. On July 13, 1813, a week after 
the scene at Lady Heathcote’s, he writes 
to Moore : — 


Do you know, Moore, I am amazingly in- 


* Told the writer by Captain Markland, R.N., one 
of the officers present on both occasions —the swime 
ming of the Hellespont and the expedition to the plain 
of Troy. 

+ The card and verses are given in the LremnG AGE 
No. 1757, p- 395- Art. ** Lord Melbourne.”’ 
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clined —remember I say but inclined —to be 
seriously enamored of Lady A. F. (Adelaide 
Forbes) —but this * * * has ruined all my 
prospects. However, you know her; is she 
clever, or sensible, or good-tempered ? either 
would do—I scratch out the we//, I don’t 
ask as to her beauty —that I see ; but my cir- 
cumstances are mending, and were not my 
other prospects blackening, I would take a 
wife, and that should be the woman, had Ia 
chance. I do not yet know her much, but bet- 
ter than I did. 

Again, August 22, 1813 :— 

P. S. —I perceive I have written a flippant 
and rather cold-hearted letter! let it go, how- 
ever. I have said nothing, either, of the bril- 
liant sex ; but the fact is, I am at this moment 
in a far more serious, and entirely new,scrape 
than any of the last twelve months, — and that 
is saying a good deal. It is unlucky we can 
neither live with nor without these women, 
August 28, 1813: — 

After all, we must end in marriage ; and I 
can conceive nothing more delightful than such 
a state in the country, reading the county news- 
paper, etc. Seriously, I would incorporate 
with any woman of decent demeanor to-mor- 
row—that is, I would a month ago, but, at 
present, .... 


He had broken as completely as he could 
break with Lady Caroline, when the first 
proposal (October, 1813) was made through 
Lady Melbourne to Miss Milbanke, and 
Lady Melbourne had nothing to do with 
the second. Mr. Jeaffreson, however, 
maintains that Lady Melbourne had de- 
termined to get him married offhand, to 
sever the connection with her daughter- 
in-law and secure an advantageous mar- 
riage for her niece. 


If he married the future Lord Melbourne’s 
first cousin, his intimacy with the future Lady 
Melbourne would be so much a matter of 
course that no one would gossip about it mali- 
ciously. As a member oc the Melbourne con- 
nection, indeed of the Melbourne family, 4e 
would have a strong domestic interest in the 
social honor and credit of the Lambs. 


A little further on we read: “ Being 
Lady Melbourne’s niece, Miss Milbanke 
—a young woman of abundant intelli- 
gence — knew well enough why her aunt 
was so desirous of seeing her Lady By- 
ron.” In asubsequent page Lady Byron 
is represented as receiving her cousin, 
after the separation, with these words: 
“] know all, Lady Caroline. He has told 
me all, and you could have saved me from 
all my misery.” We are then reminded of 
“the abundant evidence that Byron’s mar- 
riage was a love match,” and told that “ his 
journals show how steadily his tender 





concern for Miss Milbanke deepened and 
strengthened throughout the two years 
following her refusal of his first offer.” 
His journals and letters show the exact 
contrary : — 


November 30, 1813. — Yesterday, a very 
pretty letter from Annabella, which I answered. 
What an odd situation and friendship is ours ! 
— without one spark of love on either side, and 
produced by circumstances which in general 
lead to coldness on one side and aversion on 
the other. She is a very superior woman, and 
very little spoiled, which is strange in an heir- 
ess —a girl of twenty—a peeress that is to 
be, in her own right—an only child, and a 
savante, who has always had her own way. 
She is a poetess—a mathematician —a meta- 
physician, and yet, withal, very kind, generous, 
and gentle, with very little pretension. Any 
other head would be turned with half her ac- 
quisitions, and a tenth of her advantages, 


“ Most readers (remarks Mr. Jeaffreson) 
will detect the working of Jove in this 
memorandum — and all the more clearly, 
on account of the writer’s disclaimer of 
any spark of love.” Will most readers 
detect the workings of love for Miss Mil- 
banke in the following entry for January 
16, 1814? — 


I am getting rather into admiration of * *, 
the youngest sister of **. A wife would be 
my salvation. I am sure the wives of my ac- 
quaintances have hitherto done me little good, 
** js beautiful, but very young, and, I think, 
afool. But I have not seen enough to judge ; 
besides, I hate an esprit in petticoats. That 
she won’t love me is very probable, nor shall I 
love her. But, on my system, and the modern 
system in general, that don’t signify. The 
business (if it came to business) would proba- 
bly be arranged between papa and me. She 
would have her own way; I am good-humored 
to women, and docile; and, if I did not fall in 
love with her, which I should try to prevent, 
we should be a very comfortable couple. 


He says in “ Beppo,” that although he 
had seen thousands of fair ladies in their 
prime — 

I never saw but one (the stars withdrawn) 

Whose bloom could after dancing dare the 
dawn, 

The name of this Aurora I'll not mention, 


This Aurora was Miss Rawdon, after- 
wards Lady William Russell, one of the 
most cultivated and accomplished as well 
as beautiful women of her time. Lord 
Byron had an opportunity of verifying his 
observations of her bloom when (as he 
records in one of his journals) he sat next 
her at supper at the masqued ball given 
by White’s Club to the Allied Sovereigns 
in the summer of 1814. He made an 


—— 
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overture (for it was not quite a proposal) 
of marriage through her mother, who gave 
him no encouragement, and the feeling 
which prompted it cooled down, or was 
transferred to another object. 

His marriage was brought about and 
marked by circumstances very unlike 
those which commonly distinguish a love- 
match. Writing from memory, Moore 
states that his own account of them, as 
given in his “ Memoirs,” ran thus: “A 
person who had for some time stood high 
in his affection and confidence, observing 
how cheerless and unsettled was the state 
both of his mind and prospects, advised 
him strenuously to marry ; and, after much 
discussion, he consented. Thenext point 
for consideration was — who was to be 
the object of his choice; and while his 
friend mentioned one lady, he himself 
named Miss Milbanke. To this, how- 
ever, his adviser strongly objected, — 
remarking to him, that Miss Milbanke 
had at present no fortune, and that his 
embarrassed affairs would not allow him 
to marry without one; that she was, more- 
over, a learned lady, which would not at 
all suit him. In consequence of these 
representations, he agreed that his friend 
should write a proposal for him to the 
other lady named, which was accordingly 
done; and an answer, containing a re- 
fusal, arrived as they were one morning 
sitting together. ‘You see,’ said Lord 
Byron, ‘that after all, Miss Milbanke is 
to be the person; I will write to her.’ 
He accordingly wrote on the moment, and, 
as soon as he had finished, his friend, 
remonstrating still strongly against his 
choice, took up the letter, — but, on read- 
ing it over, observed, ‘ Well, really, this 
is a very pretty letter; itis a pity it should 
not go. I never read a prettier one.’ 
‘Then it shad/ go,’ said Lord Byron; and 
in so saying, sealed and sent off, on the 
instant, this fiat of his fate.” 

In a letter to Moore, September 20, 
1814, announcing the acceptance, he says: 
* She is said to be an heiress, but of that 
I really know nothing certainly, and shall 
not enquire.” To Moore, “ October 7; 
P.S. — By the way, my wife elect is per- 
fection, and I hear of nothing but her 
merits and her wonders, and that she is 
‘very pretty.’ Her expectations, I am 
told, are great; but wat, I have not 
asked. J have not seen her these ten 
months.” He seems to have been in no 
hurry to see her, for it was not till the 
end of December that he set out for Sea- 
ham to claim his bride. “On his arrival 
in town,” says Moore, “he had, upon 
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enquiring into the state of his affairs, 
found them in so utterly embarrassed a 
condition as to fill him with some alarm, 
and even to suggest to his mind the pru- 
dence of deferring his marriage. The die 
was, however, cast, and he had now no 
alternative but to proceed.” He was so 
impressed with the state of his affairs 
that he made it known to the lady, and 
suggested the postponement of the mar- 
riage for a year or two, during which they 
should consider themselves as engaged. 
She declined this arrangement, and they 
were married on the 2nd of January, 1815. 
“] was present,” wrote Lord Broughton, 
“at the marriage of this lady with my 
friend, and handed her into the carriage 
which took the bride and bridegroom 
away. Shaking hands with Lady Byron, 
I wished her all happiness. Her answer 
was, ‘If I am not happy, it will be my 
own fault.’ ” 

There is a beautiful passage in “ The 
Dream,” describing how, as the poet stood 
at the altar, his thoughts reverted to 
Annesley; and according to the account 
of the wedding in the ‘“ Memoirs,” “he 
knelt down, he repeated the words after 
the clergyman ; but a mist was before his 
eyes, — his thoughts were elsewhere; and 
he was but awakened by the congratula- 
tions of the bystanders, to find that he was 
— married.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson treats the “ Memoirs” 
as unworthy of credit, and “ The Dream” 
as a pure fiction of no autobiographical 
weight or value, written to annoy Lady 
Byron when she declined a proposal for 
reconciliation made at the suggestion of 
Madame de Staél. It is his opinion that 
“if Margaret Parker had lived, the world 
would never have heard much of the poet’s 
other cousin, Mary Chaworth, or been in- 
vited to sit in judgment on the domestic 
trials of the lady who, to every one’s mis- 
fortune, became the poet’s wife.” Moore 
thought that Lord Byron might have 
turned out a good husband if he had mar- 
ried a damsel whom Moore had in his eye 
for him. Lord Byron himself was con- 
vinced that he should have been happy 
with Mary Chaworth. It may well be 
doubted whether he would have got on 
smoothly for any length of time with any 
woman to whom he was legally bound for 
life. ‘I have no conception,” he writes 
deliberately, “of any existence that dura- 
tion would not render tiresome.” He 


always speaks of marriage in a tone of 
levity, as a matter of social arrangement, 
independent of the affections or the heart. 
His bachelor hours and habits, into which 
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he speedily relapsed, were fatal to domes- 
tic comfort. In a letter to Mrs. Leigh, 
Feb. 3, 1816, Lady Byron writes: “1 will 
now only recal to Lord Byron’s mind his 
avowed and insurmountable aversion to 
the married state, and the desire and de- 
termination he has expressed ever since 
its commencement to free himself from 
that bondage, as finding it quite insup- 
portable, though candidly acknowledging 
that no effort of duty or affection has 
been wanting on my part.” This being 
so, the separation was only a question of 
time. 

The few months of what he called their 
treaclemoon were but “the torrent’s 
smoothness ere it dash below.” He 
always said that the causes of the separa- 
tion lay too much on the surface to be 
accepted by the lovers of mystery. Their 
real character is placed beyond a doubt 
by Lady Byron’s letters to Mrs. Leigh, 
published in this review in October, 1869, 
and January, 1870. His pecuniary em- 
barrassments had come upon him in the 
most humiliating shape. In less than a 
year after the marriage there were ten 
executions in his house. His books were 
in the custody of bailiffs. The matrimo- 
nial tie, which had no longer the gloss of 
novelty, galied and fretted him. He was 
in a wretched state of health, with nervous 
irritability increased by stimulants. Mr. 
Hodgson told Mr. Henry Greville that on 
going to Lord Byron at his — after 
Lady Byron went away, he found him 
“ perfectly mad.” Both before and after 
her departure, the correspondence be- 
tween her and her sister-in-law turns on 
his mental condition and the best mode 
of treating it. “As for seeking a cure in 
worldly dissipation,” she writes, “it is 
adding to the evil... . At the same time 
I would have his mind diverted from itself 
by every possible means that would not 
lead to accession of the disease, and so 
far from considering my own tastes, I 
would court Lady ’s society for him, 
or anything in this world, to arrest its 
fatal course. I knowin what it must end, 
if it increases.” 

This does not sound as if the capital 
wrong was infidelity, and Mrs. Leigh could 
hardly have suspected Lady Byron of ex- 
treme sensitiveness on this point, when 
she reported a conversation with him on 
his return from the theatre one evening in 
February in which he owned to having 
“flirted too openly with actresses;” or 
when she wrote, “I hear he has been 
flirting, and something more, with Miss 


>) 
B——;” or when she mentioned a letter 
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from Lady F——, received about the same 
time, inviting him to join her in Paris. 
Lady Byron had also heard of his imputed 
intimacy with a beautiful actress, Mrs. 
Mardyn, who narrowly missed being 
hissed off the stage on his account. If 
therefore a rumor of another questionable 
connection had reached her, she would 
hardly have regarded it as the unpardon- 
able sin. 

Lady Byron states that, in her uncer- 
tainty as to the alleged mental derange- 
ment, she told her parents that, if she 
were to consider his past conduct as that 
of a person of sound mind, nothing should 
induce her toreturn to him. In this state 
of things it was arranged that Lady Noel 
should go to London to consult the ablest 
advisers, legal and medical. “She was 
empowered by me to take legal opinions 
on awritten statement of mine, though I 
then had reasons for reserving a part of 
the case from the knowledge even of my 
father and mother.” Lady Noel went to 
London on the 17th or 18th of January. 
About a fortnight afterwards Lady Byron 
followed, and told the whole case to her 
counsel, who then declared that they would 
be no parties to areconciliation. This is 
confirmed, in a published letter by Dr. 
Lushington. The reserved statement was 
also communicated to Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Sir Francis Doyle, and three or four oth- 
ers. What could it be? The authorized 
disclaimer to Lord Broughton proves that 
it was not either of the current scandals ; 
and its general nature may be collected 
from Lady Byron’s letter to her aunt, 
Lady Melbourne, April 17th, 1816, in 
which she declares: “I did not admit 
from any person the slightest interference 
in regard to the separation until my own 
determination was irrevocably formed 
from my personal experience and positive 
knowledge (these words are interlined in 
the autograph) of the facts that necessi- 
tated that measure.” 

The most plausible solution of the mys- 
tery is that the offence was violent lan- 
guage affecting her parents (or one of 
them) and herself: the least tenable the- 
ory is the one now started or adopted by 
Mr. Jeaffreson: that the crowning offence 
was an intrigue with Jane Clermont, the 
mother of Allegra, discovered by Mrs. 
Clermont and communicated by her to 
Lady Byron whilst the separation was 
pending :— 

A beautiful brunette, with fine though irreg- 
ular features, this girl of a wayward spirit and 
Italian aspect called on Byron, as a peison of 
power in the Drury Lane Theatre, when he 
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was in the midst of his domestic troubles. 
Claire’s purpose in the visit was to ask the 
poet to introduce her as an actress to the stage. 
The girl’s name caught the ear of the poet, 
whose pulse always quickened at the sound of 
his old schoolmate’s name (Clare); and the 
brightness of her beauty charmed his fancy. 


This is mere conjecture: so is the date 
of the intimacy. It is admitted on all 
hands that it did not commence till some 
days after Lady Byron had left London 
for Kirby Mallory, and there is not the 
slightest evidence that she knew of it 
prior to its’ renewal at Geneva, some 
months after the deed of separation had 
been signed. If Mrs. Leigh had heard of 
it, there was no reason why she should 
not have been as frank about it as about 
the flirtation with the actresses or the let- 
ter from Lady F. Again, an affair of this 
kind was not an offence that could have 
been attributed to insanity: nor one that 
required to be concealed from Sir Ralph 
and Lady Noel: nor one that would at 
once have convinced both Dr. Lushington 
and Sir Samuel Romilly that a reconcilia- 
tion was an impossibility. There is an- 
other hitch or incongruity, which Mr. 
Jeaffreson labors hard and vainly -to ex- 
plain away. Lady Byron says that, when 
she drew up the written statement which 
her mother carried to London, she re- 
served a part of the case, the very part 
which had so ominous an effect on her 
counsel. She obviously had it in her 
mind on her arrival at Kirby Mallory 
(Jan. 15), and according to Mr. Jeaffreson, 
“Circumstances point to some one of the 
earlier days of February, 1816, — some day 
closely following on Sir Ralph Noel’s an- 
nouncement to Byron of his wife’s desire 
for separation, — as the time at which the 
poet’s brief association with William God- 
win’s step-daughter began.” 

The grand offence therefore followed 
instead of preceding the resolution to sep- 
arate. Mr. Jeaffreson meets the dilemma 
by stating that Lady Byron was under an 
illusion when (in 1830) she said that she 
reserved any portion of her case. “ The 
additional statement that had so great an 
effect on Dr. Lushington and Sir Samuel 
Romilly was either a false statement 
(which is in the highest degree improb- 
able) or a statement of matters that came 
to Lady Byron after her first communica- 
tion toher parents.” She states distinctly 
that it was not; and how, admitting that 
she is not to be believed on this point, 
are we to get rid of the confirmatory evi- 
dence of Dr. Lushington? Mr. Jeaffre- 


son is convinced that his theory will be | 
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amply confirmed by the Byron papers 
when they see the light. We are ina po- 
sition to state that there is no reference 
or allusion to Jane Clermont in Lord 
Broughton’s account of the separation, 
nor in any of his correspondence regard- 
ing it. Weinfer also froma note in the 
Edinburgh Review, by a writer with the 
Shelley papers before him, that there is no 
evidence in those papers that the connec- 
tion between Lord Byron and Claire ex- 
isted prior to Lady Byron’s departure for 
Kirby Mallory. * 

Taking for granted, without a shadow 
of proof, that Lord Byron was devoted to 
Claire when the “Fare Thee Well” 
verses were composed, and that this was 
known to Lady Byron, Mr. Jeaffreson con- 
tends that she naturally and rightly re- 
garded them as adding insult to injury. 
Madame de Staél declared that she would 
gladly exchange places with Lady Byron 
to have had them addressed to her, and we 
do not see how any woman of sensibility 
could be otherwise than touched by them. 
In his a x on first hearing (from her 
father) of the meditated separation, he 
wrote her a letter expressing nearly simi- 
lar feelings; and she says in her reply, 
February 7, 1816: “It is unhappily your 
disposition to consider what you save as 
worthless, what you have /os¢ as _invalua- 
ble. But remember that you declared 
yourself most miserable when I was 
yours.” What she doubted was, not the 
genuineness of his feelings as they arose, 
but their durability. 

Lord Broughton states distinctly that 
Lord Byron was ready to go into court. 
Mr. Jeaffreson asserts positively that he 
was not; and that by shrinking from this 
ordeal he “gave up his last chance of 
checking the turbulent and seething flood 
of slander that was sweeping over his 
reputation, and carrying away all his just 
claims to sympathy.” A gallant attempt 
to stem the tide was made by Lady Jer- 
sey, who invited a party expressly to meet 
him; but it was not a success, and an 
amusing account was given in the “ Me- 
moirs”’ of the various and characteristic 
ways in which the company behaved to 
him. He gratefully acknowledges the 
frank and fearless cordiality of his recep- 
tion by Miss Mercer, afterwards Lady 
Keith, adding: “I heard also of her hav- 


* ‘*There is_no evidence at all that this connection 
of Byron and Lady Clermont existed before Lady By- 
ron quitted her husband, but it is not impossible that it 
may have been one of the causes of that mysterious 
occurrence. Certainly the connection did exist imme- 
mor | afterwards.” (Livinc AGE, No. 2004, p. 398, 
note. 
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ing defended me in another large compa- 
ny, which at that time required more 
courage and firmness than most women 
possess.” It was at Lady Jersey’s that a 
little red-haired girl came up to him as 
others shrank away, and said: “ Ah, Lord 
Byron, this would not have happened to 
you if you had married me.” 

He left England on the 25th of April, 
three days after the deed of separation 
was signed, and, travelling by the Rhine 
route, arrived at Geneva towards the end 
of May or the beginning of June. At 
the Hotel Secheron, where he put up, he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Shelley and Claire. 
Mr. Jeaffreson expresses his strong belief 
that “both parties started from England 
with the purpose of uniting in Switzer- 
land, and that Byron went to Geneva with 
the object of meeting Claire.” But it is 
clear from the Shelley papers that this 
was not the case. It was the first time 
Byron and the poy had ever met, and 
it was certainly not by any arrangement 
with him that they had come accompa- 
nied by their young relative, whom, in- 
deed, he was rather anxious to avoid. 
When he quitted the hotel for a house at 
Diodati, Polidori was the sole inmate of 
his establishment. Shelley, with his two 
ladies, occupied a small villa within a 
short walk, and the occupiers of the two 
neighboring houses were naturally a great 
deal together. There was nothing in their 
mode of life to provoke censure, but this 
did not prevent them from becoming the 
victims of the calumny to which Lord 
Byron alludes in the “Observations,” 
written in March, 1820:* — 


One of “these lofty-minded and virtuous 
men,” in the words of the Zdinburgh Maga- 
zine, made, I understand, about this time, or 
soon after, a tour in Switzerland. On his re- 
turn to England, he circulated — and, for any- 
thing I know, invented—a report that the 
gentleman to whom I have alluded [Shelley] 
and myself were living in promiscuous inter- 
course with two sisters, and indulged himself 
on the natural comments upon such a conjunc- 
tion, which are said to have been repeated 
publicly, with great complacency, by another 
of that poetical fraternity, of whom I shall 
say only, that even had the story been true, e 
should not have repeated it, as far as it re- 
garded myself, except in sorrow. The tale 
itself requires but a word in answer — the 
ladies were of sisters, nor in any degree con- 
nected, except by the second marriage of their 
respective parents, a widower with a widow, 
both being the offspring of former marriages ; 


* Some Observations upon an Article in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, No. XX1X. August, 1819. 
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neither of them were, in 1816, nineteen years 
old, 


Mr. Jeaffreson cites this as an example 
‘of the insincerity and disingenuousness 
with which Byron used to write and speak 
about his private affairs: the same, the 
real, Lord Byron who, we are told at start- 
ing, “went through life from first to last 
with his heart and all its frailties upon his 
sleeve.” The alleged disingenuousness 
consists in saying that sisters by affinity 
are not sisters, and in suggesting that 
Southey invented the report which he 
carried to England. 

Mr. Jeaffreson has fallen into a strange 
misapprehension touching the conse- 
quences of this Genevese calumny, thus 
wantonly revived:* a misapprehension 
saying little for his familiarity with the 
circumstances of the separation, on which 
he was to enlighten the world. After 
dwelling on the manner in which he sup- 
poses Lady Byron, brooding over “ Cain” 
and “ Manfred,” to have worked herself 
into a belief in the calumny revived by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, he continues : — 


Originating in the Genevese tattle about 
Byron’s intimacy with the two sisters-by-affin- 
ity on the banks of Lake Leman, this most 
hateful of all the poisonous calumnnies grew 
out of unwholesome gossip that had no refer- 
ence whatever to his own sister, 


This most hateful of all the poisonous 
calumnies was one of the earliest that got 
into circulation after the pending separa- 
tion became the talk of the town. It 
was foremost amongst those which Lord 
Broughton required to be disclaimed. It 
was the occasion of the letter, dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1816, from Lady Byron to Mrs, 
Villiers, published in this review in Jan- 
uary, 1870. 

Scrope Davies was with Lord Byron 
one morning shortly after Lady Byron’s 
departure, when Jackson came in, wear- 
inga gloomy and constrained look. When 
asked what was the matter, he tried to 
evade the question, and was with diffi- 
culty induced to admit that he had heard 
something about his lordship that he did 
not like. On furtber pressure, he made a 
clean breast of it. It was the calumny in 


* Mr. Jeaffreson has raked up all the false and scan- 
dalous stories current at that time. There is not the 
slightest evidence for the preposterous and offensive 
suggestion, that Claire had another child some years 
afterwards, which she sent to a foundling hospital, still 
less for the atrocious invention that Shelley was the 
father of this second offspring. Claire’s conduct for 
the rest of her life seems to have been decent and re- 
spectable. She lived chiefly with the Shelleys till 
Sheliey’s death, and afterwards in severa! Italian fame 
| ilies. 
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question that troubled him. Lord Byron 
received the communication with a laugh. 
“Ts that all, Jack? I thought you had 

got hold of some fresh lie. Take the 
loves.” * 

If Mr. Jeaffreson, when he undertook 
this work, really thought that he was 
about to elevate the character of Lord 
Byron, he must have a singularly consti- 
tuted mind, or have changed his intention 
before he reached the second volume, 
throughout which the noble poet is bit- 
teriy assailed and the worst possible 
construction put upon all his words and 
actions. Thus, on the failure of the 
overture for reconciliation, made at the 
suggestion of Madame de Staél, he is 
represented as losing all self-control, and 
thinking only how he could annoy Lady 
Byron for her unforgiving treatment of 
“so superlative a being as_ himself.” 
“His first act of vengeance was ‘ The 
Dream,’ a lovely and elaborate falsehood, 
written to persuade all mankind that he 
had never loved the woman, whose heart 
he was yearning to recover.” Then “in 
a still more malignant mood he composed 
for her torture of heart and brain the 
awful, the diabolically cruel ‘ Incantation,’ 
subsequently inserted into ‘ Manfred.’ ” 
“ With unabated vindictiveness ” he went 
to work at “ The Marriage of Belphegor,” 
the prose romance by which he meant to 
“turn the whole universe against one 
woman.” ... “In wilder and more mali- 
cious frenzy, on hearing she was ill, ¢#/s 
inspired maniac railed at her in the fol- 
lowing style.” ¢ 

There is no portion of Moore’s work 
in which his tact, taste, and literary skill 
are more remarkable, than that in which 
he deals with the delicate subject of Lord 
Byron’s life at Venice; and it is in going 
over the same ground that Mr. Jeaffreson 
displays the opposite qualities of coarse- 
ness and exaggeration. After admitting 
that the noble poet’s excesses had in no 
respect dimmed the brightness of his 
poetic fancy, he describes him as having 
become gross in form and visage, “re- 
assuming in the course of a few months 
the unwieldly corpulence and facial obesity 
which had caused him so much inconven- 
ience and disgust at Cambridge.” This 
is a picture of himin February, 1819; and 
the Countess Guiccioli writes : — 


I became acquainted with Lord Byron in the 


* Told the writer by Scrope Davies. 

+ Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was ill. Sept. 
1816, —not meant for publication, and not published 
till after his death. h 
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April of 1819: he was introduced to me at 
Venice, by the Countess Benzoni, at one of 
that lady’s parties . . . His noble and exqui- 
sitely beautiful countenance, the tone of his 
voice, his manners, the thousand enchantments 
that surrounded him, rendered him so differ- 
ent and so superior a being to any whom I had 
hitherto seen, that it was impossible he should 
not have left the most profound impression 
upon me. From that evening during the 
whole of my subsequent stay at Venice, we 
met every day. 


The date and nature of his illness are 
fixed by his letters to Mr. Murray : — 


Venice, April 6, 1819. — You ask about my 
health: about the beginning of the year I was 
in a state of great exhaustion, attended by 
such debility of stomach that nothing remained 
upon it, and I was obliged to reform my “ way 
of life,” which was conducting me from the 
“ yellow leaf” to the ground, with all deliber- 
ate speed. I am better in health and morals, 
and very much yours, etc. 


Referring to this letter, Mr. Jeaffreson 
remarks : — 


Of the improvement of his health, sufficient 
evidence is afforded by his passion for Teresa 
Gamba Guiccioli, already in the first and sweet- 
est of its tumultuous agitations. Of the im- 
provement of his morals it is enough to say, 
that having survived his depraving fenchant for 
the wives of Venetian tradesmen and mechan- 
ics, he was doing allin his power to make this 
Countess of sixteen years —this bride of seven 
months’ standing —a faithless wife. 


This is one way of putting it, but hardly 
the charitable or the true one. If, as 
Burke says, vice loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness, Lord Byron’s 
morals had already undergone a marked 
improvement, when he exchanged a suc- 
cession of loose amours for a refined 
passion in which the imagination was en- 
gaged. The Countess Guiccioli exercised 
an elevating influence over Lord Byron, 
He may once or twice have spoken of 
this attachment, as he occasionally spoke 
of everything, with mocking levity, but 
this would not invalidate the conclusion 
of Moore, “that it lasted through his few 
remaining years, and that, undeniably 
wrong as it was, @®&can hardly perhaps — 
taking into account the far worse wrong 
from which it rescued and preserved him 
— consider it otherwise than as an event 
fortunate for his reputation and happi- 
ness.” 





Mr. Jeaffreson, who systematically con- 
troverts whatever is advanced by Moore, 
goes the length of asserting, with Leigh 
| Hunt, that * Byron had no real love for 
| her, and that she had no real love for 
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him.” A little further on he says: “ That | It is not too much to say that John Cam Hob- 


she conceived a vehement passion for 
Byron, and that on the subsidence of the 
passion she nursed a strong affection for 
him, are matters scarcely to be ques- 
tioned.” In the same page in which we 
are told that she had little or no influence 
over her illustrious friend, we read : — 


Instead of being the good angel, who raised 
the poet from the mire of his Venetian de- 
pravity, she was the bad angel, who detained 
him in Italy when he was disposed to return 
to England, and, had it not been for her 
power over him, would probably have returned 
to his native land and proper place in its so- 
ciety. 

There is little worth noting in Mr. Jeaf- 
freson’s account of Lord Byron in Greece, 
except the depreciating spirit in which it 
is composed. Thus, Lord Byron is de- 
scribed as “ playing the sublime coxcomb” 
when he wrote his last poem,* — “a stagey 
and curiously egotistical performance.” 
With the exception of a single line, Mr. 
Jeaffreson sees nothing in it “to moder- 
ate the general distaste for its foppish 
egotism and melodramatic falseness.” 

An entire chapter of thirty-seven pages 
of “ The Real Lord Byron” is devoted to 
“ The Destruction of the Memoirs: ” the 
apparent object being to show that Lord 
Broughton was mainly answerable for the 
act, and that a sound discretion was exer- 
cised in destroying them. The opening 
paragraph runs thus : — 


The many persons who hope that a copy of 
Byron’s autobiographic “Memoir” will be 
found amongst the Hobhouse MSS., lying 
under seal at the British Museum, may dismiss 
the hope. Lord Broughton’s papers will be 
found to comprise letters having reference to 
the “ Memoirs” and their destruction, They 
will probably be found to contain correspond- 
ence that passed between Byron and Hob- 
house respecting the “ Memoirs.” They will 
probably give the world a statement by Hob- 
house of the reasons for destroying the “ Me- 
moirs” and of his part in their destruction. 
But it is not likely that the man, who used to 
speak of the “ Memoirs” as foolish documents, 
and was of opinion that their publication would 
be hurtful to the poet’s reputation, made a 
copy of the autobiography and took measures 
for its publication in the twentieth century to 
the injury of his friend’s fame. Moreover, 
John Cam Hobhouse was more accountable 
than any other person concerned in the busi- 
ness for the destruction of the famous papers. 
Had it not been for him, it is more than prob- 
able that Byron’s story of his own life would 
still be in existence, in his own handwriting. 


* On This Day I complete my Thirty-Sixth Year. 
Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 1824.” 





house was himself the destroyer of the “ Me- 
moirs.” It is therefore in the highest degree 
improbable that he took care to transmit to 
posterity a copy of the writings which he was 
at so much pains to destroy. 


As we have already stated, none of the 
Byron papers are lying under seal in the 
British Museum, and the many persons 
who hope that a copy of the “ Memoirs” 
will be found in the Hobhouse MSS. must 
be profoundly ignorant of everything con- 
nected with them, and have a strange no- 
tion of Lord Broughton’s sense of honor. 
To discuss the probability of his having 
kept a copy under the circumstances, is 
like discussing the probability of bis hav- 
ing been guilty of a forgery or a fraud. 
The bare supposition is preposterous. 
On the death of Lord Byron, the legal 
property in the “ Memoirs ” became vested 
in the late Mr. Murray, and they were in 
his actual possession until they were 
burnt. Lord Broughton, in his capacity 
as executor, had no sort of control over 
them, nor any more right to insist on their 
destruction or to cancel the assignment, 
than he had to annul the sale of New- 
stead. There is decisive evidence that 
he had never read the “ Memoirs.” * In 
a letter dated Venice, February 15, 1817, 
to Mr. Murray, Lord Byron writes: “ It 
is odd enough for people so intimate — 
but Mr. Hobhouse and I are very sparing 
of our literary confidences. For exam- 
ple, the other day he wished to have a 
MS. of the third canto to read over to his 
brother, etc., which was refused; and I 
have never seen his journals, nor he mine 
(I only kept the short one of the moun- 
tains for my sisters) nor do I think that 
hardly ever he or I saw any of the other’s 
productions previous to their publication.” 

There was, we believe, no correspond- 
ence between Lord Byron and Lord 
Broughton on the subject of the “ Me- 
moirs.” Lord Broughton, therefore, 
would hardly have denounced as foolish 
documents —a_ singularly inapplicable 
phrase — papers which he had never read, 
nor have taken upon himself the respon- 
sibility of asserting, what was far from 
clear, that Lord Byron would have de- 
stroyed them had he lived: — 


To nerve her to do what he would not have 
hesitated to do himself, could he have gained 
sole and lawful possession of the foolish docu- 
ments, Hobhouse assured Mrs, Leigh that her 


* “T do not believe that Hobhouse ever saw the 
‘Memoirs,’ much less read them.”’—J. M. (Eize, p. 
237, note.) y 
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brother had repented the composition of the 
“ Memoirs,” had determined they should never 


see the light, had made up his mind to regain | 


possession of them for the express purpose of 
destroying them. In burning the “ Memoirs ” 
she would only be doing for her brother what 
he had meant to do, and could no longer do 
for himself. This solemn assurance nerved 
Augusta to undertake the task assigned to her. 
On reflection she found courage to say she 
would take the manuscripts from Moore and 
be their destroyer. 


According to the same authority, if it 
can be called one, Lady Byron held stead- 
ily aloof whilst the transaction was pend- 
ing:— 

The position she assumed was that, as from 
unfortunate circumstances she was not the 
guardian of her husband’s honor in any mat- 
ter, least of all in a matter affecting her feel- 
ings in so peculiar a manner, it devolved on 
the members of the Byron family to decide 
what should be done with the “ Memoirs.” 

It is certain that Lady Byron is not fairly 
chargeable with either instigating or encourag- 
ing others to destroy the * Memoirs,” whose 
publication would have been in the highest 
degree offensive to her. It was a matter of 
honor with the proud woman to act so as to 
guard herself from an imputation of compass- 
ing the destruction of the papers, —to guard 
herself against a suspicion of fearing the in- 
dignity with which she was menaced. Hob- 
house determined to destroy the papers with- 
out consulting her on the matter ; and it would 
be absurd to suggest that he was moved to the 
determination by tenderness for the feelings of 
the woman, whom he cordially disliked. Is it 
likely that, knowing Hobhouse’s resolve to 
destroy the papers almost as soon as the re- 
solve was communicated to Augusta, Lady 
Byron —the discreet, judicious, unimpulsive 
Lady Byron— made an offer of 2,000/, for the 
MSS., which she was well aware would be de- 
stroyed by Hobhouse and Augusta? 


Likely or not, the discreet, judicious Lady 
Byron did make the offer within twenty- 
four hours after hearing of the death.* 
Lord Broughton’s resolve went for noth- 
ing. Mrs. Leigh was equally powerless. 
The decision lay with Mr. Murray, who 
(two days after the burning), May 19, 
writes to Mr. Wilmot Horton : — 


Had I considered only my own interest as a 
tradesman, I would have announced the work 
for immediate publication, and I cannot doubt 
that under all the circumstances the public 
curiosity about these “* Memoirs” would have 
given me a very considerable profit beyond the 
large sum I originally paid for them ; but you 
yourself are, I think, able to do me the justice 


* See the Extracts from Moore’s Journal, fost, p. 
469. 
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| of bearing witness that I looked at the case 
| with no such feelings, and that my regard for 
Lord Byron’s memory, and my respect for his 
surviving family, made me more anxious that 
the “Memoirs” should be immediately de- 
stroyed, since it was surmised that the publi- 
cation might be injurious to the former and 
painful to the latter. 

As I myself scrupulously refrained from 
looking into the ‘* Memoirs,” I cannot, from 
my own knowledge, say whether such an opin- 
ion of the contents was correct or not. It was 
enough for me that the friends of Lord and 
Lady Byron united in wishing for their destruc- 
tion. 


Lord Byron’s life, when the assignment of 
the “ Memoirs ” was made, was calculated 
at fourteen years’ purchase; the price vir- 
tually given for them therefore was two 
thousand guineas with compound interest 
for fourteen years. He did not live three 
years ; he might have lived thirty or forty. 
Mr. Murray was in the position of a man 
who, having drawn a prize in a lottery, is 
asked to give it up on receiving back 
what he paid for the ticket. 

In a letter to the editor of the Academy, 
October 9, 1869, Mr. John Murray states: 


To those who doubt the entire destruction 
of the MS. I may state that I was eye-witness 
to the burning of it, and of the only copy of 
it existing, in the drawing-room of 50, Albe- 
marle Street. 

The following persons were previously con- 
sulted as a matter of courtesy, and were pres- 
ent at the burning: Mr. Hobhouse, as execu- 
tor and friend of Lord Byron; Colonel Doyle, 
as a friend of Lady Byron (who had actually 
offered 2,000/. for the MSS., which she did 
not pay); Mr. Wilmot Horton, as friend of 
the Hon. Mrs. Leigh; my father, and Mr, 
Moore, who alone for some time opposed the 
destruction. [To these names must be added 
that of Mr. Luttrell.] 


The persons who showed most eagerness 
for the destruction were Colonel Doyle 
and Mr. Wilmot Horton. These two gen- 
tlemen volunteered to act as executioners 
in bodily consigning the papers to the 
flames. They asked Lord Broughton to 
take part in the operation, and he de- 
clined. 





There isa letter in the British Museum, 
from Mr. Wilmot Horton, dated May 17, 
6 p.M., beginning: “I send an express 
over to Lady Byron to announce the de- 
struction of the‘ Memoirs.’” This looks 


as if he had all along been acting for her 
as well as her professed representative, 
Colonel Doyle; and our own impression 
is that (she being the person most inter- 











ested in the destruction) if any one was 
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to be singled out as the responsible de- 
stroyer, it was not Lord Broughton, but 
Lady Byron. This is the view taken by 
Dr. Elze. The pecuniary part of the 
transaction is clear enough, although Mr. 
Jeaffreson has done his best to misrepre- 
sent and mystify it. He states that, re- 
quired by Mr. Murray, shortly before 
Lord Byron’s death, to exercise the power 
of redemption or cancel the second deed, 
Moore declared that he would redeem the 
MS. with the assistance of “ persons in 
the City, who would make the advance on 
his insuring his life.” “On his return to 
town a few days hence, he would call on 
Murray, insure his life, borrow the two 
thousand guineas, and settle the affair. 
But on his return to town, the Irish song- 
ster didn’t go into the City, didn’t insure 
his life, forgot to call on the publisher.” 
The Irish songster, however, came to the 
decisive meeting with the two thousand 
guineas in notes, which he paid to Mr. 
Murray after the act of destruction was 
complete. Mr. Jeaffreson proceeds : — 


The facility with which Moore raised the 
2,000/. (or guineas) from “ friends in the City” 
for Mr. Murray’s repayment must have struck 
the readers of this chapter as_ curious. 
“Friends in the City ” are seldom so obliging 
to a not rich poet, as to lend him so large a 
sum. When they come to be unsealed, the 
Hobhouse papers will possibly explain ow 
Moore was enabled to borrow the money so 
readily, and why he was so prompt in borrow- 
ing so large a sum merely to get possession of 
the documents, which he already knew would 
be cestroyed the day after to-morrow. 


He did not know that they would be 
destroyed the day after to-morrow. On 
the contrary, he expected to be then the 
uncontrolled proprietor, at full liberty to 
transfer them at an enhanced price to the 
“friends in the City,” by whom the money 
was advanced. 

Lord Broughton left a “ Narrative” of 
the transaction, which Lord Russell, after 
reading it, described as agreeing in the 
leading facts with Moore’s. It is not 
sealed up, but there is no occasion for 
referring to it, as Moore’s journal places 
the leading facts beyond dispute. The 
friends in the City were his regular pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Longman, who had given 
him three thousand guineas for “ Lalla 
Rookh.” 


1824. May 12th. —Dined early with Rees 
[managing partner of Messrs, Longman]. 
Rees asked me if I had called on Murray to 
get him to complete the arrangement entered 
into when I was dast in town for the redemption 
of Byron’s Memoirs? —said I had not. Told 
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me the money was ready, and advised me not to 


| ose any time about it. 


News of Lord Byron’s illness had al- 
ready reached London, and the next morn- 
ing (May 13)* Moore heard that he was 
dead. In the full but mistaken belief that 
the deed contained a clause giving him 
the right of redemption for three months 
after Lord Byron’s death, he sets down — 


May 15th. — Accordingly, on recollecting it 
now, [ felt, of course, confident in my claim. 
Went to the Longmans, who promised to bring 
the two thousand guineas for me on Monday 
morning. 


The entry in the “ Journal ” for the pre- 
ceding day, May 14, ends thus : — 


Found a note on my return home from 
Douglas Kinnaird, anxiously inquiring in 
whose possession the Memoirs were ; and say- 
ing that he was ready, on the part of Lord 
Byron’s family, to advance the two thousand 
pounds for the MS., in order to give Lady By- 
ron and the rest of the family an opportunity 
of deciding whether they wished them to be 
published or no. 


In the “Journal ” for May 15, we find — 


Went to D. Kinnaird’s. Told him how 
matters stood between me and Murray, and of 
my claims on the MS. He repeated his pro- 
posal that Lady Byron should advance the 2,000 
guineas for its redemption; but this I would 
not hear of: it was I alone who ought to pay 
the money, and the money was ready for the 
purpose. I would then submit it, not to Lady 
Byron, but to a chosen number of persons; 
and if they, upon examination, pronounced it 
altogether unfit for publication, I would burn 
it. 


He afterwards expressed his readiness 
to place it at the disposition of Mrs. 
Leigh, but not on an understanding that 
it was to be burned offhand without more 
ado. He paid the two thousand guineas 
to Mr. Murray as soon as the burning was 
complete; and in a letter toa French lady 
(June 23, 1824), he writes: “ The family 
have since been very anxious to reim- 
burse me, but I have declined.” ¢ This 
is controverted by his inveterate assail- 
ant, who will allow him no sort of credit. 
“ There were several schemes for liberat- 
ing Moore from the serious responsibility 


* Mr. Jeaffreson states that the news did not reach 
London till the 14th. It was communicated to Moore 
by (amongst others) Lord Broughton on-the 13th. 

t From the correspondence in the British Museum 
it appears that an arrangement was contemplated by 
which Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh were to contribute 
one thousand pounds or guineas each, but there is no 
proof of its having been carried out. In one of Mr, 
Wilmot Horton’s letters it is stated that Lord Brough- 
ton and Colonel Doyle thought that no call should be 
made upon Mrs. Leigh. 
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he had incurred for the sake of other 
people. But the business hung on hand 
till 1828, when the poet was at length re- 
paid in a singular manner, to be set forth 
on an ensuing page.” 

A very singular manner indeed! Mr. 
John Murray states that, under the agree- 
ment of 1828 with Moore for the “ Life 
Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron,” 
Moore’s bond, upon which he had raised 
the two thousand guineas or pounds, was 
discharged with interest, amounting to 
3,020/. over and above 1,600/. paid down, 
and making a sum total of 4,620/. for the 
book. Mr. Jeaffreson takes upon himself 
to assert that this was merely a rounda- 
bout mode of compensating Moore after 
he had been kept waiting for four years: 


It is not, of course, to be supposed that the 
late Mr. Murray paid Moore the preposterous 
sum of 770/. for each of the six fudging little 
volumes of the “ Life,’”—an execrably poor 
book of excellently good materials. Most of 
the good materials —the vivid and piquant 
letters from the poet to his publisher, and the 
letters which the poet had authorized his pub- 
lisher to seek and gather from his correspon- 
dents — were no part of Moore’s contribution 
to the noble stock of materials. With the aid 
of a hack, paid at the rate of four guineas a 
week for a couple of years, Mr. Murray could 
have produced a much better book without 
Moore’s help. Murray had no strong liking 
for Moore, and was well aware he could have 
produced a good “ Life” of the poet without 
Moore’s assistance. ‘The notion that so shrewd 
a master of his affairs paid 4,620/. for Moore’s 
co-operation is comical. 


What might be called comical, if it did 
not provoke a stronger epithet, is that the 
author of “A Book about the Clergy,” 
“A Book about Doctors,” and other pub- 
lications of the same class, should venture 
to write in this fashion of a man of gen- 
ius and a book of sterling value, which 
forms, in fact, the basis of hisown. He 
continues : — 


It may be assumed that the present Mr. 
Murray, getting his information from insuffi- 
cient records [from his father and the account- 
books of the firm], unintentionally mixed up 
two separate and different pieces of business. 
The late Mr. Murray dd (as his son alleges) 
discharge Moore’s bond with his creditors, 
together with the interest and costs; but he 
should be regarded as having done so with 
money placed in his hands for that purpose. 
The publisher was chosen as the agent for 
satisfying Moore’s claims on Byron’s relatives ; 
and a better agent for the delicate and strictly 
confidential business could not have been 
found than the publisher, a man of nice honor, 
and so good a keeper of a secret that he went 
to the next world without imparting this par- 
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ticular secret even to his own son. Moore 
certainly came well out of the business — get- 
ting 2,100/. for the destroyed ‘“* Memoirs ” and 
1,600/. for writing the “ Life :” in all, 3,700/. !! 

The book appeared in two volumes 
quarto, and the purchase money was 
4,620/. in all. But minor inaccuracies are 
immaterial, when the whole story is con- 
trary to probability and fact. The most 
active parties in the destruction of the 
“* Memoirs” were the very last persons to 
suggest or encourage the publication of 
the “ Life,” in which they rightly guessed 
a good deal of the “* Memoirs” would be 
reproduced. None of them gave Moore 
the slightest assistance, and Lady Byron 
complained of him in print. Yet they 
are supposed to have induced him to un- 
dertake it, by authorizing Mr. Murray to 
give him three times as much as it was 
worth: keeping the real nature of the 
transaction from Moore, who believed to 
his dying day that he had received noth- 
ing directly or indirectly from Lady By- 
ron or the family, and that the 3,020/. paid 
in discharge of the bond (by Mr. Murray’s 
cheque to Messrs. Longman) formed part 
of the purchase money for his work. 
Why should Mr. Murray, who (we are 
told) had no strong liking for Moore and 
was certainly under no obligation to Lady 
Byron or the family, lend himself to such 
a transaction, and keep it secret from his 
son? Is this also to be explained by the 
sealed-up papers which never were sealed 
up? 


It is quite intelligible why Lady Byron 
and her friends were anxious for the de- 
struction of the “* Memoirs,” and why Mr. 
Murray, from the best of motives, con- 
sented to it; but we fail to see why it 
was sanctioned by those who, like Mrs. 
Leigh and Lord Broughton, professed to 
have Lord Byron’s reputation exclusively 
at heart. The injury done to his fair 
fame by the suppression, by the creation 
of a new mystery to take the place of 
Dr. Lushington’s, is shown by the reflec- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott: “It was a pity 
that nothing save the total destruction 
of Byron’s ‘Memoirs’ would satisfy the 
executors. But there was a reason, Jre- 
mat nox alta.” 

Moore lent a copy to the late Lady 
Westmoreland, who told the Countess 
Guiccioli: “I assure you that I might 
have given them to my daughter of fifteen 
to read, so perfectly free are they from any 
stain of immorality.” Lord Russell and 
Lord Rancliffe, who had read them, were 
of opinion they contained passages unfit 
for publication; and so do Pepys’s “ Di- 
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ary” and Horace Walpole’s “ Letters;” 
but no one ever thought of burning them 
on that account. The “ Memoirs” were 
made up of detached portions, and the 
improper passages must have been kept 
back from Lady Westmoreland. These 
might have been omitted by a discreet 
editor in the case of publication. 

“Some parting words must be given 
with respect to Lady Byron and the hon- 
orable Mrs. Leigh.” For some years after 
Lord Byron’s death, — “to be precise, for 
something more than five years and eight 
months’? — the relations of mutual sym- 
pathy and confidence between the sisters- 
in-law were all that could be wished: — 


But it was not in the nature of things that 
the wife, whose opportunities for reconcilia- 
tion to the great master of song were in the 
grave, should persist for another five years in 
the spirit of sisterly affectionateness to the 
woman who seemed to have robbed her of the 
honor and glory that were hers by right of 
marriage. ‘he last five years had been years 
of unutterable trial, scorching humiliation, and 
gnawing remorse to Lady Byron, who in every 
indication of the change of sentiment for the 
poet, and every proof of the growing admira- 
tion of his genius, saw a sign of the increasing 
disrespect in which she was held — or at least 
felt herself to be held. It was small solace to 
her that the world forbore to upbraid her, and 
with utterances of condescending compassion 
for her sorrows veiled. the opinion that the 
sorrows, though severe, were no undeserved 
punishment. She knew the world’s judgment 
of herself from the tone in which it spoke of 
him. His words were on every one’s lips, his 
fame had passed into his country’s glory. 

In charity and pity people were silent about 
her ; and their silence was a whip of fire to her 
pride. And whilst mute tongues declared her 
condemnation, the Jands resounded with the 
praises of her sister-in-law. It was ever in the 
widow’s mind how the glory about Augusta’s 
brow might have dwelt upon her own head. 


This is wild writing. If a reaction in 
Lord Byron’s favor followed on his death, 
Lady Byron stood as high as ever in pub- 
lic opinion: she was the centre of an 
admiring circle of friends: she felt no 
gnawing remorse: she betrayed no con- 
sciousness of wrong: she was prcud of 
his increasing fame, and her supposed 
envy of her sister-in-law’s reflected glory 
is absurd. “A rupture between Lady 
Byron and Mrs. Leigh was inevitable, 
provided they survived Byron for a con- 
siderable period, and the rupture took 
place between the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1829, and the latter part of February, 
1830.” It was a trivial matter, in which 
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the offence, it is confidently stated, was 
given by Mrs. Leigh: — 


On seeing how much Lady Byron was in- 
censed, Mrs. Leigh would fain have conciliated 
her. But Lady Byron would not consent to 
reconcilement. All these matters are given 
thus precisely, because of their obvious rela- 
tion to the state of mind in which it was pos- 
sible for Lady Byron to think and speak of her 
sister-in-law as she did think and speak of her 
in later time. It is a fact that in her anger 
against Mrs. Leigh for an excusable indiscre- 
tion, and a few warm words arising out of the 
dispute about that indiscretion, Lady Byron 
determined to withdraw both herself and Ada 
from her sister-in-law, 


This is notcorrect. Itis clear from the 
correspondence in the British Museum 
that the first offence was given by Lady 
Byron. The ground of quarrel was the 
appointment of a trustee in the place of 
Mr. Kinnaird, who had resigned. Lady 
Byron insisted on nominating, and did 
nominate, Dr. Lushington. Mrs. Leigh 
pleaded hard for a friend of her own, and 
at all events requested that her solicitors 
should be employed. This, too, was re- 
fused, and she then assumed the tone of 
an extremely ill-used person. It was not 
Lady Byron who would not consent to 
reconcilement, but Mrs. Leigh. As we 
formerly stated, we have seen letters from 
Mrs. Villiers to Lady Byron, describing 
many fruitless efforts to bring “ poor dear 
Augusta” to reason, and making excuses 
for her on the ground of the trials to 
which her temper had been put by domes- 
tic troubles. 

The “Life” by Moore, we are told, 
added fuel to the fire, and the “ Lines on 
hearing that Lady Byron was ill,” filled 
the cup of bitterness to overflowing. 


What followed must be considered by the 
light of the fact that Lady Byron lived to de- 
test and abominate her sister-in-law ; the Au- 
gusta towards whom Lady Byron is represented 
by simple, foolish Mrs. Stowe, as overflowing 
to the last with Christian charity. It is not 
suggested that Lady Byron deliberately set 
herself to work to frame and disseminate de- 
famatory stories of her sister-in-law, knowing 
the stories to be false inventions at the mo- 
ment of making and divulging them. Ilad she 
been guilty of even that wickedness, human 
charity would not be without excuses for the 
miserable woman, groaning under a burden of 
shame too heavy, writhing under torture too 
acute, for her powers of endurance. 

But it is far more probable — indeed, it may 
be taken for certain, in so far as such an 
hypothesis may be dealt with as a certainty — 
that Lady Byron (a rightly meaning, though 
often a very wrongly feeling woman, to the 
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last ; a woman sincerely set on being good and 
doing good) believed everything she said to 
her sister-in-law’s discredit ; believed the mon- 
streus and absolutely false tale she told to Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, and (with divers variations) to 
so many other people, that there is no ground 
for questioning the substantial accuracy of 
Mrs. Stowe’s record of the communications 
made to her. 


Then if she believed a monstrous and 
absolutely false tale, she must have been 
under an illusion, or her reason must 
have been temporarily clouded. Not at 
all: — 


To the last she was a clear and precise ob- 
server, and expressed her thoughts with lucid- 
ity, coherence, and vigor. To the last she had 
a subtle and logical mind. By no definition of 
insanity, that would be entertained seriously by 
a Lunacy Commissioner, was she an insane 
person. How then did it come about that, 
being unquestionably sane, she could take so 
mad and absolutely wrong a view of her hus- 
band, whom she regarded affectionately after 
his death, and of the woman who had been her 
close and beloved friend for nearly fifteen 
years? It is not difficult to answer this ques- 
tion. 


The answer, or what is expected to 
pass for one, runs thus : — 


Lady Byron was one of the very few who 
could penetrate all the mysteries, solve all the 
riddles, and explain all the perplexities, of 
every “ poetical disclosure : ” — one of the very 
few who could seize the real Byron under any 
disguise, and never mistook for a piece of the 
real man anything of specious show which he 
had used for the sake of its misleading effec- 
tiveness on the uninitiated vulgar. Reading 
Byron’s works in this way in the second year 
of her separation from him, Lady Byron con- 
tinued to read them in the same spirit and with 
the same confidence in her sagacity, in the fifth 
year of her widowhood —and afterwards, when 
animosity against Augusta, ¢mpairing her crit- 
ical perceptivity and disturbing her judgment, dis- 
posed her to believe any evil thing of her dead 
husband, provided her sister-in-law showed 
(stc) as the companion and sharer of his guilt. 
In these later stages of her career, the Byron, 
who rose to Lady Byron’s view out of the mis- 
read and miserably mis-brooded-over pages of 
“Manfred” and “ Cain,” was indeed “‘an ob- 
ject of wonder and curiosity ;” but instead of 

eing the real Lord Byron, he was a fictitious 
monster, begotten of the reader’s “dark and 
vague suspicions,” 


The peculiar construction of this para- 
graph somewhat obscures the meaning, 
but if it be that Lady Byron’s “critical 
perceptivity ” was impaired and her judg- 
ment disturbed after the fifth year of her 
widowhood, how does this agree with the 
immediately preceding assertion that she 





had a subtle, logical, and thoroughly sane 
mind to the last? If this writer could be 
coherent through three consecutive pages, 
it would be a relief. 

In the British Museum are letters from 
Lady Byron, showing that twenty years 
after the rupture (May, 1851), when she 
was residing at Brighton and Mrs. Leigh 
at St. James’s Palace, a meeting was ar- 
ranged between the two ladies at the 
request of Mrs. Leigh, who felt the end 
of her life drawing near. They met at 
Reigate, where Lady Byron came accom- 
panied by the Rev. Frederic Robertson. 
The only authentic account of what took 
place is contained in a letter from him to 
Mrs. Leigh, dated May 21, 1851, in which 
he says :— 

In the meeting at Reigate Lady Byron ex- 
pressed her conviction that your influence on 
Lord Byron’s mind had been unfavorable to 
his coming to just conclusions respecting her- 
self. This you denied strongly and distinctly. 


He adds that Mrs. Leigh repeated some 
expressions of Lord Broughton’s which 
violently agitated Lady Byron. The up- 
shot was that Lady Byron turned a deaf 
ear to all her sister-in-law’s assurances, 
thereby confirming a general belief that 
she was already subject to illusions; for 
she herself had haughtily repelled every 
overture towards a reconciliation with 
Lord Byron; and she had the best proof 
of Mrs. Leigh’s loyalty in the fact that all 
Lord Byron’s letters to his sister were 
handed over to be copied by the wife. 
The copies (which we have seen) in her 
handwriting are in the possession of her 
family. She would seem, however, to 
have undergone a sudden revulsion of 
feeling on hearing that Mrs. Leigh was 
dangerously ill, for she writes (October 4, 
1851) to Miss Emily Leigh, the daughter: 
“Whisper to her from me, ‘ Dearest Au- 
gusta.’ I can’t think these words would 
hurt her.” On hearing, after Mrs. Leigh’s 
death, that they had acted as a restora- 
tive, she writes (October 4, 1851) to Miss 
Leigh to assure her that, despite of tem- 
porary estrangements, she had never 
ceased to regard “dearest Augusta” with 
affection and esteem.* 

In a complacent summary of his per- 
formance, entitled “ A Parting Note,” the 
author sets forth the general result : — 


His [Lord Byron’s] passions and pettinesses, 
his follies and foibles, his sins against himself 
and uthers have been recorded. The evil of 
him has been told in every particular, told with 


* The letters are in the British Museum. 
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emphasis ; no ugly fact has been glossed ; each 
dark matter has been brought out to the light 
of heaven. And this has been done, so that 
on closing these volumes the reader may be 
confident that he knows all the worst, though 
by no means all the good, of the poet’s cruelly 
misrepresented life. 


In addition to what he knew already, 
the reader is told by this scrupulously 
candid biographer that the poet was ‘an 
inspired maniac,” “a sublime coxcomb,” 
“a superlative person in his own esteem,” 
a coarse debauchee, a deliberate seducer, 
intensely selfish, habitually false, animated 
by “unabated vindictiveness” and “ ma- 
licious phrenzy,” especially prone to lies 
of vanity, and capable of garbling a diary 
to mislead some future and unknown biog- 
rapher. It is to be hoped that this mode 
of clearing a reputation will not become 
general, for the process is simple. Fling 
plenty of mud, and enough of it will stick 
to show that the object of your kind of- 
fices cannot be dirtier than you have 
made him, and that henceforth his ene- 
mies may be safely defied to do their 
worst. Then there is the consolatory, not 
very original, reflection that, “if it could 
be shown that all the evil things said of 
Byron fell short of the truth, his writings 
would be no less delightful,” with the plea 
in mitigation that, “if he was a libertine, 
it must be remembered that he lived in 
times when libertinism was general.” 


Of all the differences between the England 
of to-day and the England of seventy years 
since, none is more noteworthy than the pres- 
ent reprobation of certain kinds of domestic 
immorality that were regarded in Byron’s day 
with a leniency which is remembered in this 
year of grace with astonishment, The aboli- 
tion of duelling is largely accountable for this 
remarkable change of social sentiment and 
manners. So long as every father, husband, 
brother, was free to avenge with the pistol 
the wrongs done him by libertinism, society 
troubled itself little about the offences of lib- 
ertines, 


Granting what (space permitting) we 
might be tempted to dispute, that, in reli- 
ance on duelling, Lord Byron’s contempo- 
raries were comparatively tolerant of 
domestic immorality, this weakens his 
case instead of strengthening it. Why, 
the uncharitable may ask, did this lax 
generation drive him from England and 
exclude him from Westminster Abbey? 
People may reason like Mackintosh, who, 
on hearing that Madame —— was not 
received in the Parisian society of 1802, 
exclaimed: “I wonder what her offence 
could be.” There is a fatality about this 
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author and his book, making white black, 
and turning honey into gall. He mistakes 
blame for praise, an accusation for a de- 
fence, a libel for a eulogy. He plays the 
part of the Devil’s advocate, forgetting 
that he is retained for the saint. He des- 
ecrates when he means to deify, and re- 
verses the position of the abbot in “* The 
Lord of the Isles,’’ who rises to curse and 
ends by blessing. As to the suppression 
of the good whilst all the evil has been 
told with emphasis — 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down-stairs ? 


All things considered, therefore, he must 
not be surprised if we decline to receive 
“The Real Lord Byron” as the real 
Simon Pure: if, in the conscientious dis- 
charge of our critical duty, we recommend 
our readers to reject him as an impostor, 
and to fall back contentedly on the im- 
pressions of the illustrious poet’s charac- 
ter which they have received from Elze 
and Moore. 


From Temple Bar. 
UNCLE GEORGE'S WILL. 
CHAPTER V. 

ALL the hope of ice had long vanished, 
to the sorrow of some, but the unmiti- 
gated satisfaction of the hunting men. 

Lady Jane kept only two or three rid- 
ing-horses, but her friends, Sir Thomas 
Grey among others, were in the habit of 
sending their hunters to her stables. 

In former days Holliwell had been a 
great hunting-house, and poor, patient 
Gwendoline owed her sad invalid life toa 
hunting accident. 

Most of the men appeared at breakfast 
in pink. Mollie thought her cousin far 
the best-looking among them, even though 
he did not go in for that becoming color. 

Lady Jane offered Meta a mount, but 
in spite of the brilliant look of delight in 
her eyes, Sir Tom took it upon himself at 
once to refuse. 

“She does not ride to hounds now, 
Aunt Jane,” he said. “I think itis not 
really safe for women, and they are always 
awfully in the way.” 

“Tom has never got over the fact that 
he lost the run of the season, the day he 
proposed to me in a very muddy lane. 
It is ungenerous — not that I complain,” 
she said, laughing arid following her aunt 
up-stairs to dress for the meet. “When 
one has such an enormous family as I 
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have, one must not risk one’s precious 
life.” 

“Good child!” said Aunt Jennie ap- 
provingly. 

“T wish Tom would have let you, only 
for once,” said Mollie. “Aunt Jennie 
won’t let me ride without a chaperon.” 

“ Little girls must do as they are told,” 
said Meta. 

“What are you going to wear?” 

“ A gown, a shawl, and a bonnet.” 

“What gown, what shawl, what bon- 
net?” 

“You shall see.” 

Lady Grey was quite satisfied when 
Mollie made her appearance in a very 
pretty costume. 

“ Tailor-made, that’s right,” she said 
approvingly, adding quickly: “ How do 1 
look ?” 

“ Delicious!” 

“So Tom says when I wear all this fur. 
Give me a kiss, Mollie. Ah! you must 
wear that on the 18th.” 

“T can’t indeed,” said Mollie. “Iam 
not going to waste my very best on 
Charles; he never knows what we have 
got on our backs.” 

“ How odd! and yet to judge by the 
trouble Mr. Poole must have taken with 
the exquisite fit of his garments to-day, I 
should have thought he had a good eye.” 

“TI was alluding to our brother Charles, 
Mettie, you know perfectly well. I shall 





be in the home of our forefathers. Oh, 
dear! how stuffy it will be.” 
“It is stuffy,” said Meta. “I don’t 


know why, but the moral atmosphere is 
stuffy. Charles himself is stuffy, and as 
for the children, they are the stuffiest of 
all.” 

“ And yet to think how mamma is pin- 
ing to get rid of me, and go and live there, 
and take charge of Charles and his be- 
reaved ones.” 

“ Mollie,” said Meta in a _ whisper, 
* some bereavements are blessings in dis- 
guise.” 

“T used to think so,’ said Mollie 
mournfully. “ But I don’t now, when I 
see how mamma longs to shunt me on toa 
siding! I believe she would be glad to 
marry me to —to— whom shall I say?” 

“ Stephen.” 

“ Meta, I hate you!” 

“ Make haste, girls!” cried a voice 
from below. “ The ponies hate standing.” 

And they ran down-stairs. 

The gentlemen came home late; they 
had had a good day, and betook them- 
selves to the warmth and ease of the 
smoking-room. 
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Meta, Mollie and the other ladies sat in 
Gwendoline’s boudoir, where some took 
novels, and some fell asleep. 

“Mollie,” said Lady Grey presently, 
“are you in a good humor?” 

“Not in the least,” answered Mollie. 
“ What can I do for you? ” 

“ You can fetch me the third volume of 
this book; itis in the drawing-room, on 
the green table by the fire.” 

“It is not much use,” said Mollie. 
“The dressing-bell will ring in half a 
quarter of a second.” 

“You lazy child, when you know I need 
not begin to dress for ten minutes after 
the bell. My heroine is insensible in the 
arms of her father, with a slow stream of 
blood oozing rapidly from her parted lips ; 
my hero has gone off with homicidal in- 
tentions ; the bad woman reigns supreme, 
and in short, Mollie, if you won't go, I 
must, and that last, decency forbids.” 

For Lady Grey had her hair down, and 
her little white fur slippers on, without 
stockings. 

“ After that,” said Mollie, “I dare not 
refuse,’ and she rose slowly out of her 
very snug low chair, and went down-stairs. 

The drawing-room was empty, the fire 
burning low. Mollie could not find the 
third volume of her sister’s book; it cer- 
tainly was not on the green table by the 
fire, nor on the red table, nor anywhere 
else in the room. Mollie wandered on, 
looking for it among all the scattered 
Mudie books in vain. Suddenly she be- 
thought her of continuing her search in 
the library. She crossed the morning- 
room, and opened one of the big library 
doors. 

It was dark, no light whatever except 
from the fire, which, though a large one, 
was black and fitful. 

Mollie made her way up to it, and was 
just taking a cedar match from the chim- 
neypiece with which to light a candle, 
when she suddenly perceived that she was 
not alone in the room. 

Deep in alow chair by the fire sat, or 
rather lay, Captain Houghton enjoying a 
well-earned doze. Mollie was about to re- 
tire very softly — but it was too late — he 
opened hiseyes. A piece of coal fell in 
with a little crash, and in the brilliant 
blaze that burst out in consequence, Mol- 
lie stood revealed. He jumped to his 
feet. 

“‘T came for a book,” said she demure- 
ly. “1 am so sorry to have disturbed 





you ” 
“You are not going away again this 
very moment, I hope,” he said entreat- 
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ingly. He took hold of one of her hands 
as if to urge his request. 

** How very cold your poor little hands 
are!” forgetting to give it up again. 
“ Here, positively you must warm them 
before you go. Nobody ever comes in 
here before dinner, we shall be quite 
snug.” 

He drew forward the big chair in which 
he had been so comfortable, gave her a 
hand-screen to shade her face from the 
fire, and fetched a little cane chair for 
himself. 

“You know, Mollie,” he went on, in 
rather an aggrieved voice, “ since the peo- 
ple came I have seen next to nothing of 
you. It is unbearable.” 

“It was quite time that you should have 
a little variety,” she answered quickly. 
“We have had nobody but each other to 
amuse ourselves with, for ever so long.” 

“ ] am-sorry you were tired of it.” 

‘*T was not in the least tired of it,’’ she 
answered. 

“Oh!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“JT must go up-stairs,” said Mollie, 
quite aware that he wanted to say some- 
thing that did not come easily. 

“* No, no, please don’t. Surely you need 
not always run away whenever I get you 
to myself.” 

“Be quick then,” said Mollie frivo- 
lously, to hide that her heart was beating 
So fast. 

“ Mollie, did any one ever ask you to 
marry them?” 

“Yes.” 

“] thought so,” he said bitterly. 
course, dozens have.” 

** No, only two, indeed, Charlie.” 

“Were they rich?” 

“ One was, very.” 

“Why did you not have him? Don’t 
you know that money is the magnum 
bonum of life?” 

“Is it? I daresay. I never tried.” 

“There is nothing so desirable,” he 
said hastily. “I should have married 
that rich man if I had been you.” 

“ But mercifully, all things considered, 
I am myself and not you. “I really must 
go, they will be wondering what I am 
doing.” 

**No, no, don’t go. I do so want to 
speak to you. Mollie, are you fond of 
money?” 

“1 am fond of the things money buys,” 
answered she, laughing. ‘1 like nice, 
pretty, comfortable things—I like nice 
gowns and all that sort of thing; but one 
can do a great deal nowadays with very 


“ Of 
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little money, for the big shops are all in 
a chronic state of selling off ——” 

“Oh, Mollie,” in a “tone of despair. 
“You would never do for a poor man’s 
wife.” 

“TI cannot cook, and I cannot scrub, 
but I am clean and tidy, and I dare say I 
could make him comfortable enough to 
keep him out of the public-house,” she 
said solemnly. . 

“You always turn everything into fun! 
and as for me, 1 never was further from 
fun in all my life — 1 don’t mean that sort 
of poor.” 

“ You mean genteel poverty,” said Mol- 
lie, laughing a little wildly. “In novels 
it is always said to be the worse of the 
two, but I never can see it — instead of 
being ashamed of making the pudding 
myself, I should glory in it, if I did it well. 
But unluckily, all those I ever made col- 
lapsed at the critical moment. I make 
toffee splendidly!” 

“ Don’t laugh at me, Mollie; if you only 
knew how unhappy I am.” 

“ Are you unhappy, Charlie?” and she 
looked up at him with her large blue eyes 
suddenly grown soft and tender. “ Why 
did you not tell me? I am sorry. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

He went down on one knee before her, 
taking her two hands in his. 

“Is there anything you could not do for 
-_ My darling, my own darling, if 
only —— 

The door burst open, and a housemaid 
came in with a rush. ‘There was a terri- 
fied exclamation of ** Lor!” 

But Captain Houghton and Mollie were 
far apart. The housemaid thought that 
she could not believe the sight her own 
eyes had beheld, when she heard the per- 
fectly calm voice in which Captain Hough- 
ton said, — 

“] believe this was the book for which 
you came in search, Miss Houghton.” 

Mollie’s answer as she took it was, — 

“Oh yes, thank you,” and she sailed 
away up-stairs to dress, with dignity. 

Gwendoline’s boudoir was deserted by 
all but its mistress, who exclaimed, — 

“ My dear child, how late you will be! 
What have you been doing? Dinner will 
ring in two minutes.” 

“IT have brought Meta’s book,” said 
Mollie, throwing it down by her cousin, 
and darting away. “Oh, defend me from 
being late!” 

* Meta’s book indeed!” said Gwendo- 
line, taking up the volume with a smile. 
“I did not know that Meta was reading 
Cary’s Dante’s ‘ Inferno’!” 








CHAPTER VI. 


THE next morning at breakfast Meta 
received a letter from Lady Mary an- 
nouncing the dismal fact that all “dear 
Charles’s” poor children had got the 
measles. She handed the letter to Mollie 
in silence, who bit her lips and grew very 
rosy, her heart dying within her. 

Marchlands unavailable, where could 
she go on the seventeenth, which day was 
approaching with giant strides? 

“Mettie,” she said, putting her arm 
round her sister’s waist, and drawing her 
into the morning-room after breakfast, “I 
don’t believe one catches measles after 
one is grown up; do you?” 

“IT don’t think it advisable to try, my 
dear, especially as you have never had 
them before ; mamma would not hear of 
it.” 

“Then I suppose she will come back 
to London for me.” 

“And leave Charles’s bereaved dar- 
lings! Mollie, what an inhuman sugges- 
tion!” 

“ But I am a bereaved darling too.” 

“]T dare say; but you are one to six, 
and you are in the most robust health.” 

“ But seriously, Mettie,” lowering her 
voice, and looking up piteously at her 
sister, “ what is to become of me? You 
know I can’t stay here.” 

“I know nothing of the kind, Poll! 
Pray what is to prevent you from staying 
here? I am going to stay.” 

“Oh, Mettie, how horrid of you! I 
thought you would be sure to go, and let 
me go with you to the Moat.” 

“Nothing I should have liked better, 
but you see, dear, I have promised to 
stay, and one can’t do a rude thing.” 

“‘ Not even for once, Mettie?” 

“ No; life would not be long enough to 
atone.” 

“ Do you know Aggie’s plans?” 

“They are engaged for the hunt-ball at 
Woodlands on the nineteenth — constitu- 
ents, you know.” 

“What is to become of me?” said 
Mollie, with a sigh that touched her sis- 
ter. 

“ Aunt Jennie,” she said, seeing her 
aunt pass through the open door, “ here 
is a poor little mortal who wants a little 
comforting.” 

“What is the matter, Princess Golden- 
locks?” said Lady Jane coming in, and 
fondly kissing the sweet little wistful face 
turned up to hers. 

“ Charles’s horrid children have got the 
measles ” — in a very dolorous voice. 
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“Oh, is that all? I dare say they will 
have them very favorably, and it will be 
an excellent thing over.” ; 

“ But you see, auntie,” went on Mollie, 
busily fastening and unfastening the tiny 
pearl horseshoe brooch at Lady Jane’s 
throat, “ I can’t go to Marchlands because 
I have not had it. Don’t you think it 
would be a good thing over with me too?” 
she said suddenly brightening up, but her 
face fell at the emphatic answer, — 

“Certainly not — not to be thought of. 
Besides, what is it all about? The chil- 
dren will be quite well, and running about, 
long before you leave me. Now I have 
got you, I don’t mean you to leave me in 
a hurry, my pet.” 

“IT don’t want to leave you, auntie, only 
you see — you see —I must go before the 
eighteenth,” and Mollie’s voice was tear- 
ful. 

“No, no,” said Aunt Jennie severely, 
though she gave an odd little significant 
look at Lady Grey over Mollie’s head. 
“ My dear child, we must not have any of 
that nonsense. You know your cousin is 
a most especial pet of mine —he is a 
good, honorable, upright young fellow, 
very handsome too. I cannot say that I 
think you are to be pitied.” 

“ But, dear auntie, it is so wicked to run 
counter to Uncle George’s wishes — that 
hospital —— ” 

“« Mollie,” said her aunt gravely, “ don’t 
be a hypocrite; you must look the thing 
fairly in the face. It would be almost 
dishonest if, for a mere caprice on your 
part, you deprived a man, in every way a 
noble fellow, of the fortune actually meant 
for him.” 

“ Don’t you see it, Mollie?” said Lady 
Grey, kissing her warmly. 

Lady Jane went on: “ You are not old 
enough, my dear, to appreciate the value 
of wealth, especially to aman. ‘To your- 
self it would probably not signiiy so 
much, as I dare say you would some time 
or other marry some one; but to your 
cousin it is life or death —his whole fu- 
ture lies in your hands, whether he is to 
remain all his life a poor soldier (probably 
be killed in the next Indian campaign), or 
be a really happy, rich man enabled to 
make full use of the very considerable 
talents he possesses. I amas fond of him 
as if he were my own son, and I hope, 
Mollie, that you are not going to disap- 
point me so bitterly.” 

“But, auntie,” said poor Mollie very 
eagerly, “‘it would be a cruel kindness, 
— to marry a man whom one hat- 
ed. 
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“How can you hate him? You know 
nothing whatever about him. You may 
very quickly learn to feel quite differently 
about him; he is charming, and you, silly 
little Mollie, what do you know about 
love?” Poor Mollie, what would she not 
have given to prevent the color rushing 
into her cheeks as it did, so painfully that 
it brought the tears into her eyes. 

‘But, auntie,” she said, bending her 
head very low indeed, “I might know 
some day, and I am only just eighteen, 
and I don’t, don’t, don’t want to marry any 
one at all.” 

“It is all self, self, and nothing else,” 
said Lady Jane, and turning away, she 
spoke to Meta over Mollie’s head, — 

“You know, Meta,” she said, “how 
your cousin has been like my own child. 
When he was quite a boy, he always 
spent his holidays here ; he was the finest, 
most generous-hearted little fellow in the 
world. You know how he distinguished 
himself in the Afghan war, of course? 
All his life he has been told to look upon 
himself as Uncle George’s heir, but in 
spite of that, he behaved as not another 
man in ten thousand would have done, 
working hard, never calculating on it for 
one moment —though,-.poor fellow, I 
know he had built castles in the air, for 
he used to confide them to me, and they 
were always such good ones: he meant 
to be such a useful, active man, full of 
good schemes.” 

“What made Uncle George alter his 
will?’ said Meta quickly. 

“Don’t you know? He did it after 
your mother and Mollie stayed with him 
last year, just before she came out.” 

“ The time when he gave her the pearl 
necklace?” 

“Yes; he took a great fancy to her, 
which is not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing all things,” fondly patting Mollie’s 
go'den head. ‘And he took the foolish 
notion into his head to marry his two 
favorites, and ensure both their future 
fortunes. He little knew!” she said with 
a sigh. 

“I wish we had never gone there, 
said Mollie dolefully. 

“IT wish with all my heart that you had 
not,” said Lady Jane fervently. “Then 
my poor boy would have had his own.” 

“Come along, Polyanthus! you are 
wanted,” exclaimed Sir Thomas Grey, 
coming in. 

Mollie, terrified lest her tearful eyes 
should be seen, dashed past him up-stairs. 

“Hullo!” he said with astonishment, 
looking from his wife to her aunt. 


” 
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“Yes,” said Meta, answering his look. 
“We have been pitching into Mollie.” 

“Don’t bully her too much, poor little 
girl,” he said, being very soft-hearted on 
the subject of his young sister-in-law. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Lady Jane,- 
laughing; “I am sure that it is the only 
way to bring it all right in the end.” 

Tom walked away with a “ Humph 

Mollie did not come down again all the 
rest of the morning. She spent it walk- 
ing up and down her room ina fever of 
misery. 

Lady Jane and Meta, both knowing that 
all must and would come right in the end, 
had not at all realized the extent of their 
poor little victim’s present suffering, 
which was really considerable. 

Charlie’s words, Charlie’s touch as he 
held her hands, the look of his loving, 
earnest eyes, all were present with her; 
and now that the struggle between her 
heart and obedience had begun, she found 
out that there was nobody in the whole 
wide world to compare to Charlie. What 
was to be done?” 

She paced up and down, she prayed to 
be guided aright, she cried so bitterly, 
and struggled so much against her feel- 
ings, that when luncheon-time came, and 
Lady Grey came up to look for her, she 
pronounced her not fit to be seen, and 
pleading the excuse of a headache, sent 
up her luncheon to Gwendoline’s boudoir, 
from whence it was taken away untasted. 

All the afternoon, carefully following 
out a little programme arranged between 
Meta and Lady Jane, Mollie was left 
alone. She had worn herself out with 
crying, and felt weak for want of the 
luncheon, and altogether very low and 
miserable. 

Just before tea Gwendoline was carried 
up-stairs to her boudoir. As soon as she 
found herself alone with her cousin, Mol- 
lie ran to her and buried her face in her 
lap. 

“I have made up my mind, Gwendo,” 
she sobbed. “I willdo it. 1 won’t take 
away his horrid money. He shall have 
it. I will marry him, and always hate — 
hate — hate him.” 

A sob between each word. 

“ My darling, my dear, good child, I 
am so pleased. You darling, you don’t 
know how happy you will be. There is 
nobody so charming as he is, Mollie, so 
dry your eyes, and give mea kiss. She 
is going to be good, mamma,” as Lady 
Jane came in. “She is going to be the 
happiest little wife in Christendom, and 
she is quite worn out.” 


1” 
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A regular shower of kisses and petting 
followed. Mollie, who thought that she 
must be very ill, so new to her were the 
sensations of headache, faintness, and 
the exhaustion of long crying, was thank- 
ful to be petted and made much of, and 
much revived by tea, and also by the 
praises and commendations she received. 
She sat comfortably by the fire with her 
feet wrapped up, and ate more toast and 
bread and butter than she could have be- 
lieved possible. 

“Shall you feel able to come down to 
dinner, my child?” asked Lady Jane. 

Mollie answered, “Oh yes,” with a lit- 
tle gasp. She wished to get it over so 
much, meeting Charlie again, and begin- 
ning her new vé/ein his presence. She 
must altogether avoid him, be unkind to 
him if she could, anyhow avoid meeting 
those looks out of his honest, loving eyes 
—all must be atanend. “He will never, 
never call me his darling again,” she 
thought, and at that thought she must 
have cried again, had not the dressing- 
bell rung sharply. 

Mollie went down to dinner close to her 
sister, hoping to slip unperceived into the 
room, but fate was not so kind. 

Captain Houghton was anxiously look- 
ing out for her, and he advanced very 
eagerly. 

“I do so hope that your head is bet- 
ter,” he said. ‘ Was it very bad, Mollie? 
I am afraid it must have been.” 

“ Not very, thank you,” answered Mol- 
lie, and she wondered whether the odd, 
set little answer was in her own voice or 
not —she saw Charlie give a little start, 
and then she deliberately turned away 
— him, and began talking to some one 
else. 

“Come along. Mollie, I am to take you 
in,” said Tom Grey, coming for her. He 
patted the little hand on his arm very 
kindly as they crossed the hall, and said 
in a whisper, — 

“ Meta has been telling me that 

“Oh, please Tom,” cried Mollie, in an 
agony, quite breathless with horror. Tom 
only laughed, and turned the subject. 

After dinner Mollie seated herself 
quite out of reach among the ladies, and 
once when Captain Houghton managed 
to come up to her she opened a book on 
the table, so that he turned and went 
away abruptly. 

“There, my task is almost done,” she 
said to herself, as her eyes followed his 
retreat quite away along the big rooms 
towards the billiardroom. “And my 
heart is quite broken.” 


” 








CHAPTER VII. 


CAPTAIN HOUGHTON could not at all 
understand what had happened to cause - 
this estrangement between himself and 
his lovely little cousin. The next day he 
several times sought her out, only to be- 
come more certain that she deliberately 
avoided him. He racked his brains to 
make out in what way he could have of- 
fended her, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that his words, almost tantamount 
to a declaration of love that evening in 
the library, had displeased her, and that 
she was taking this method of showing 
him that she did not care for him. 

“She need fear no persecution from 
me,” he said to himself hotly, and deter- 
mined to give up all attempt at explana- 
tion. But one day, as he stood rather 
moodily looking out of the window, bored 
by everything, by the plans for the day, 
by the fine weather, by life in general, he 
happened to turn and catch a glimpse of 
Mollie’s face. She was sitting on alow 
stool by Gwendoline’s sofa with some 
work in her hands; all the other ladies 
were busily talking, but Mollie’s needle 
was not drawn through, and her eyes were 
turned on the window where he stood 
half hidden by the curtain. 

Those blue eyes looked larger than 
they used to do, they were shining with a 
sad, wistful, deprecating look in them; 
she looked so white, and young, and for- 
lorn, that a great pang shot through Char- 
lie’s heart. 

“My darling, my darling,” he said to 
himself, and could not repress a little for- 
ward movement. Mollie saw, and with 
the rapidity of lightning resumed her 
work, 

Captain Houghton determined that, do 
what she might, she should not escape an 
explanation. He would make her listen 
to him for once. 

The next day was the sixteenth. Only 
one more day, it was now or never. 

But the opportunity did not present 
itself, or rather was so carefully evaded 
by Mollie that it could not be grasped. 

At bed-time, Captain Houghton lit Mol- 
lie’s candle; this she could not avoid, nor 
could she help putting her cold little hand 
inta his, to say good-night. | 

He held it fast, saying in a low voice: 

“Mollie, I am going away to-morrow, 
and I must, and will, see you alone first.” 

She would not look up; she felt, though 
she did not see, the passionate pleading 
in his eyes. 

“Oh no, no,” she panted. 
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“Very well, I suppose it must be as 
you wish,” he said sadly, dropping her 
hand, and turning away. 

Poor little Mollie! Could she let him 
go like this? She followed him with a 
little quick run, and took hold of his coat- 
sleeve. 

“ Charlie,” she said, then stopped. 

“ Well?” still icily cold. 

“Tt would be of no use. I would come. 
Oh! don’t you believe me? But it would 
be of no use.” 

All the ladies had gone up-stairs; the 
men had dispersed to their rooms or to 
smoke. Nobody was on the staircase but 
themselves. 

“Oh, Mollie,” he said suddenly, “ what 
do you mean? Am I to goaway then with- 
out one word? without one good-bye?” 

Mollie held out her hands. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” she cried. “ Please, 
I — 1 can’t bear it.” 

Both his arms were round her in a mo- 
ment. 

“ Mollie, my darling, my darling,” he 
cried, “I love you, my darling. Mollie, 
Mollie, don’t turn away like that; you 
must not, you shall not.” 

“Charlie, let me go! Oh, what shall I 
do?” 

“Say you love me! look at me, my 
own; let me see your sweet eyes.” 

“TIT can’t—I can’t! Don’t you under- 
stand, Charlie? I am going to marry — 
to marry another man.” 

He let her go then, he started back and 
Mollie fled away like a lapwing, and never 
stopped or drew breath till she reached 
her own room, and had thrown herself on 
her bed, sobbing as if her very heart 
would break. 

That evening Lady Jane had taken 
Meta into her own dressing-room before 
going to bed, and they sat together before 
the fire. Lady Jane was anxious and 
rather unhappy about her plan. 

“T have a great many misgivings, Me- 
ta,” she said, ‘and I want you to be hope- 
ful and encourage me. I had a long talk 
with Charlie this afternoon when we were 
out, and he told me that no power on 
earth should induce him to marry her, 
‘selling himself for money,’ as he called 
it. Such nonsense! I am afraid it is an 
awkward business just now. He is going 
away to-morrow, and declares that he will 
not return, and will take the greatest pos- 
sible pains to avoid Amelia Houghton. 
I did not think such haughty determina- 
tion wasin him. Oh Mettie, do you think 
he is sufficiently in love with Mollie to 
forgive me?.” 
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“TI do indeed,” said Meta hopefully. 
“ T never saw any man more so, especially 
since Mollie has been treating him so 
badly. Has she not behaved beautiful- 
ly?” 

“Yes, but oh, Meta, I am terrified to 
death. I hope it will all come right.” 

“] have not the least doubt in the 
world,” said Lady Grey. “And the mar- 
riage will be all the happier for the fact 
that true love did not at all run smoothly.” 

Meta went away to bed, and Lady Jane 
was still sitting rather sadly before the 
fire, when she was startled by a quick, 
sharp knock at the door. 

“Come in,” she said, and her nephew 
came into the room. 

Captain Houghton was as white as a 
sheet, and he had a stern frown on his 
brow, his lips tightly compressed. 

“TI am glad you are not gone to bed, 
Aunt Jane,” he said: “I have something 
to say to you.” 

“ My dear boy, you are as cold as ice. 
Is anything the matter?” 

“No, no, nothing. I wish to say good- 
bye. I am going up to London by the 
eight o’clock train to-morrow, but | will 
come back the day after, on the eighteenth, 
and I will marry the woman after all.” 

“Oh, Charlie! ” 

“Yes,” he said bitterly. “ After all, 
there is nothing like money. Send the 
dog-cart to meet the five o’clock train, 
please ; good-night.” 

He did not kiss her, or do anything but 
walk out of the room as quickly as he had 
entered it, and Lady Jane sat thunder- 
struck. 

“He must have had some scene with 
my poor little Mollie,” she said to herself. 

Before finally going to bed, she went 
very softly to Mollie’s room and went in. 

The curtains and shutters were open, 
and the moonlight streaming in. Mollie 
lay fast asleep in its rays with one arm 
thrown over her head like a tired child. 
There were tears on her cheeks, and a 
little catch in her breathing nowand then, 
which showed that she had sobbed her- 
self to sleep. She looked so very pretty, 
so young and sweet, that Aunt Jennie 
could not help crying a little as she bent 
over and prayed that God would bless 
her. 

The next morning Lady Jane came to 
Mollie’s room. “Charlie Houghton has 
gone away,” she said in a tone of studied 
indifference. “He went by the eight 
o’clock train up to London. ' He always 
was uncertain in his movements — here 
to-day, gone to-morrow. By-the-bye, Mol- 








lie, did he think you were going to- 
day?” 

“Yes,” answered Mollie very low. “I 
always said I was.” 

«Come down to breakfast, dear. This 
morning I am going to send you out rid- 
ing with Tom; it will bring back some 
color into those white cheeks of yours.” 

The ride did Mollie a great deal of 
good. Tom was so kind to her and con- 
siderate—all subjects bearing on the 
awful morrow were carefully and success- 
fully avoided. The afternoon brought an 
amusing letter from Woodlands, where 
Aggie had enjoyed herself much, and also 
a few lines from Lady Mary, giving a 
satisfactory account of the children, who 
were taking to their beds at slow intervals 
one after the other, promising to prolong 
the quarantine most unnecessarily. 

So the weary day ended and the eigh- 
teenth dawned at last. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IT rained the whole day, one unceasing, 
uncompromising downpour. 

The ladies spent the morning in Gwen- 
doline’s room; the men were all out with 
the hounds. The hours rolled slowly on 
to most of them, to Mollie they seemed 
to go with preternatural rapidity. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes were bril- 
liant. Nobody spoke to her about the 
dreaded arrival, but at luncheon she heard 
her aunt’s order: — 

“ The dog-cart to meet Captain Hough- 
ton by the five-five train.” 

Her heart died within her. She had 
been right then: Stephen, also, was a cap- 
tain; the very familiarity of the name gave 
her a fresh pang. 

After luncheon Meta, seeing how fever- 
ish the poor child looked, invited her to 
put on an ulster and accompany her for a 
walk in defiance of the rain. 

Mollie was delighted. It was wet, 
muddy, and splashy, but the sisters en- 
joyed it, and came home looking all the 
better for it. 

Five o’clock struck; tea was brought 
into the drawing-room. Lady Jane, who, 
for a wonder, had no letters to write, bad 
arrayed herself in the delicious folds of 
crimson plush, and had ordered, in addi- 
tion to the usual fare, scones and tea- 
cakes. It all looked extremely comfort- 
able. 

She spoke in a lowtone to one of the 
servants. Mollie distinctly heard the 
words : — 

“When Captain Houghton comes, show 
him into the library.” 
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Her heart beat fast, she felt as if she 
could not swallow a mouthful. Meta 
charitably drew forward her own chair, so 
as to throw Mollie and her pale little face 
quite into the shade, and she talked and 
laughed and made fun with a vivacity that 
was somewhat forced. 

“Captain Houghton has arrived, my 
lady, and is in the library,” was announced. 

“ He is very punctual,” said Lady Jane 
rising, with an anxious smile, and she left 
the room. 

Meta kept up the conversation bravely, 
though she felt that her poor little sister, 
sitting down by her, was trembling from 
head to foot. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then 
Lady Jane came back ; her face was quite 
radiant now, and she telegraphed some- 
thing to Meta which no one else saw. 
Aunt Jennie called Mollie, who jumped 
up with a great start, and raised her woe- 
begone little face questioningly. Aunt 
Jennie looked at her smiling, with a heart- 
less want of compassion. 

“Come with me, darling, if you have 
finished your tea,” she said. 

There was no escape. Mollie rose and 
did as she was told. Lady Jane led her 
away to the library door. , 

‘*Your cousin 1s anxious to see you, 
my child,” she said. 

“Oh, auntie, you will come too?” 

“ No, no, don’t be silly, Mollie. Goin 
dearest, indeed trust me, there is nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

And Lady Jane opened the library door, 
and left Mollie on the threshold, going 
away quite quickly herself. 

Mollie went forward; her heart beat so 
fast that she felt quite suffocated; she 
hardly knew how she managed to get all 
the length of that long, dark room, for 
there was only a green-shaded reading- 
lamp close to the fire. 

Her terror made her almost blind, she 
could only see a tall, dark figure coming 
towards her, and she put out her hand to 
meet it, gasping, — 

“ How do you do?” 

The little hand was not released, but 
was held tighter and tighter. 

“ Mollie,” said a voice, oh, how strange- 
ly familiar ! 

* Mollie,” once again. 

Then she was gathered into Charlie’s 
arms, and his words came fast on her 
ears, — 

* Mollie, my darling, my own, it is all 
right! Aunt Jennie has told me all about 
it. You are Amelia, and I am Stephen; 
my darling, my belovec, don't you see?” 
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But Mollie neither saw nor understood 
anything, only that she was sobbing on 
his breast, and that he said that it was 
all right. The reaction had been too 
strong. 

“ Well, Mollie,” said Aunt Jennie when 
she came back half an hour later, “ have 
you forgiven me?” 

Mollie could only kiss her again and 
again. 

“1 don’t see how it ever could have 
been managed otherwise,” she said in a 
sort of odd, apologetic tone to her nephew. 
“You see you were both so extraordina- 
rily wrong-headed and perverse, and hated 
each other with such a deadly hatred.” 

The glance that passed between Charlie 
and Mollie was good to see, and Mollie 
immediately hid her face again on her 
aunt’s shoulder. 

“ And how about the philanthropic in- 
tentions, Mollie?” asked Tom, when he 
was told all about it. 

“TI don’t know what you mean, 
Mollie indignantly. 

“Oh, Mollie, Mollie! You were so 
anxious to fulfil the real intention of Un- 
cle George’s will!” 


” 


said 


From The Westminster Review. 
CLASSIC CONCEPTIONS OF HEAVEN AND 
HELL. 


THE literary idler has almost endless 
resources in turning over the pages of 
Greek and Latin writers, so varied are the 
lines of thought they open, so full of sug- 
gestion are they to the speculative mind. 
Besides those privileged with the posses- 
sion of scholarship, there are in these 
days vast numbers of readers who famil- 
iarize themselves with the literature of 
Greece and Rome, either by means of 
translations alone, or by such knowledge 
of the classic languages as they have been 
industrious enough to obtain in moments 
of leisure. Alike the lover of literature 
and the student of antique manners and 
habits of thought will be amply repaid for 
almost any amount of time thus expended. 
If they possess enough Latin and Greek 
to read such authors as Xenophon, Eurip- 
ides, Ovid, and Lucan, in the original, 
their enjoyment and powers of apprecia- 
tion will be greatly enhanced. 

Interesting as are the pictures of life 
and society portrayed for us by such 
writers as these, perhaps a deeper interest 
still attaches itself to all they give us in 
the shape of intellectual delineation, the | 
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presentment of the Greek and Roman, 
not considered as a citizen and man of 
action but as a being largely endowed 
with thought and aspiration. A clear por- 
trait of the Attic or Roman citizen is sec- 
ond only in interest to that introspective 
portraiture which shows us how he stood 
with regard to the gravest problems which 
can occupy the human mind. Where did 
he seek consolation for the ills inflicted by 
death? Had he any looking forward be- 
yond the grave? What notions, if any, 
did he entertain of a life hereafter, and of 
a future state of rewards and punishments 
— in other words, of heaven and hell ? 

Scattered throughout the pages of both 
poets and prose-writers, from the dawn of 
Greek and Latin literature until its close, 
are to be found countless passages on this 
subject, all full of interest and instruction, 
and some of great poetic beauty. The ob- 
ject of this little paper has been to collect 
the most striking, giving in each case 
translations only of the original, mostly 
by accepted writers. We have not at- 
tempted a critical analysis of this phase of 
thought, nora historical survey of the the- 
ories to which it gave rise, in the minds 
of the cultured Greek and Roman. The 
reader having the citations before him 
must read between the lines, and even if 
disinclined to follow this interesting in- 
quiry any further will hardly feel that he 
has wasted his time. This much can be 
vouched for a paper which is merely a leaf 
taken from an author’s commonplace 
book, and has no higher pretentions. 

We will begin our survey with the 
Hades of Homer, so gloomily depicted in 
the eleventh book of the Odyssey, and 
which should be compared with the de- 
scent of Aé=neas into the under-world, 
given by Virgil (Book vi.), noticed later on, 
To Homer, the real man was the body, 
given to dogs and vultures, not the 
shadowy etdwiov which remained after 
death. His inhabitants of Hades are 
empty shades, mindless, bloodless, almost 
voiceless, whom potions of blood alone 
can restore to transient and partial vital- 
ity. Thus the mother of Tiresias, the 
seer, does not recognize her son, nor can 
Tiresias prophesy, till they have drunk 
blood.* Well might Achilles declare that 


* The nearest parallel to the bloodthirstiness of the 
spirits in the Odyssey, is to be found in the narrative 
of some magical doings in Satire VIII., Horace. The 
notion seems common to the Mosaic prohibition of 
blood for food, ** For the blood is, the life.” **The 
dead,”’ says Sir Thomas Browne, “‘seem all alive in 


| the human Hades of Homer, yet cannot well speak, 
| prophesy or know the living, except they drink blood, 


which is the life of man.’’? (Urn Burial.) 
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he would rather serve the poorest culti- 
vator of the soil as a day-laborer than rule 
such dominions as these ! Odysseus being 
then the guest of Circe, was thus guided 
by her to the dwellings of the dead. 
“Seek no guide, only raise the mast of 
thy ship and spread the white sails, and 
sit in peace. So shall the north wind 
bear thee to the place on the ocean’s 
shore where are the groves of Persephone, 
and tall poplars and willows. There thou 
must anchor thy ship, and after that thou 
must go alone.” Having followed these 
instructions and made the necessary sac- 
rifices to Pluto, Odysseus finds himself on 
the threshold of these dread _ regions, 
where a strange and awful scene meets 
his eyes. Here are old men and maidens, 
youths and heroes in their prime, little 
children and babes, all huddled together 
in crowds, the phantoms of their former 
selves. First of all his friend Elpenor ap- 
proaches him, to whom he puts the query, 
how arrived he thither? Then Elpenor 
answered him, telling how he had died, 
and said: “ Now, as thou will go back, I 
know, to the island of Circe, suffer me not 
to remain unburied; but make above me 
a mound of earth, for men and after-time 
to see, and put upon it my oar with which 
I was wont to row whilst yet I lived.” 
These things Odysseus promised to do; 
afterwards came the spirit of Tiresias, 
who having drunk blood was enabled to 
prophesy, and foretold Odysseus all that 
should befall him on reaching his home. 
Next he met his mother, who, immedi- 
ately after drinking a potion of blood, 
recognized her son. Much conversation 
ensued between them, and he obtained 
tidings of Ithaca. Many others he saw, 
wives and daughters of heroes, looking 
with longing eyes on the “blood which 
is life”? Soon he met Agamemnon, who 
told how Agisthus with Clytemnestra his 
wicked wife had slain him in his palace 
immediately after arriving from Troy. 
Fain would the king have obtained tidings 
of his son Orestes, but Odysseus had 
none to give him. Then came the spirit 
of Achilles, and to him Odysseus was 
enabled to give consolation, telling him 
how bravely and wisely his son Neoptole- 
mus had borne himself in Troy; also he 
saw the spirit of Ajax’s son, Telamon, 
but Ajax refused to speak to him on ac- 
count of his wrath concerning the arms 
of Achilles, which had been awarded to 
another. 

In the fourth book of the Odyssey oc- 
curs a description of the Elysium Isles, 
promised to Menelaus : — 
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Not to thee, oh! godlike Menelaus, is des- 
tined the suffering of death and doom in 
horse-abounding Argos, but the gods shall 
lead thee to the ends of the earth, to the 
Elysian Fields, where the dark hero Rhada- 
manthus dwells, and men live without care in 
total bliss. Never is seen there snow, nor 
winter storm, nor rain-tempests, but ever wafts 
softly the light-breathing west wind, which 
ocean sends for the refreshment of mankind. 


Doubtless the laureate had this pas- 
sage in his mind when he makes King 
Arthur thus describe the island valley of 
Avalon : — 


Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns, 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 


Between the description in the Odyssey 
and Virgil’s celebrated picture of Hades, 
occurs a vast interval, rich in intellectual 
creativeness. We find countless varia- 
tions on the twin theme, Heaven and 
Hell, Elysium and Hades, and from these 
we will select a few of the most striking. 

Hesiod thus sings of some vague re- 
gion destined to receive the souls of just 
men made perfect in his ‘Works and 
Days.” We give a very fair, old-fash- 
ioned translation : — 


These on earth’s utmost range the gods as- 
signed 

A life, a seat, distinct from human kind; 

Beside the deepening whirlpools of the main, 

In the blest isles where Saturn has his reign. 


Apart from heaven’s immortals, calm they 
share 
A rest unsullied by the clouds of care, 


And yearly thrice with sweet luxuriance 
crowned, 

Springs the ripe harvest from the teeming 
ground. 


In another passage he thus prefigures 
“darksome Tartarus,” the abode of the 
wicked : — 


A drear and ghastly wilderness, abhorred, 
E’en by the gods; a vast vacuity; that portal 
entered once, 
But him the whirls of vexing hurricanes 
Toss to and fro, E’en by immortals loathed 
This prodigy of horrors... . 
Sons of gloomy night 
There hold their habitation, death and sleep, 
Dread deities, nor them the shining sun 
E’er with his beam contemplates, when he 
climbs 
The cope of heaven, or when from heaven de- 
scends, 


The passage is too long to give entire. 
Gloom is here piled on gloom, horror on 
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horror, recalling the fifth canto of Dante’s 
“Inferno,” and the second book of “ Par- 
adise Lost.” Whilst the Heaven as well 
as the Hell, Elysium and Tartarus, of 
these ancient writers, were terrestrial, 
their local habitation varied not a little. 

Perhaps there is no more beautiful ex- 
pression of the Greek poet’s faith in the 
immortality of “just men made perfect” 
than the following fragment from an un- 
known writer, translated by Dean Mil- 
man : — 


To them the sun in radiant might, 
Lights up the subterranean night, 
In meads empurpled o’er with roses, 
They take their calm suburban ease. 
While over them the fragrant shade reposes, 
Where golden fruits weigh down the loaded 
trees, 
Some in the chariot’s rapid flight, 
Some with the dice indulge in the harp’s soft 
delight. 
And still luxuriant all around, 
The universal plenty blooms, 
And over all the holy ground 
Float evermore the incense-fumes ; 
Where from the altars of the gods arise 
The far-seen fires of constant sacrifice. 


Sentiments as poetic as these abound 
in Greek lyric poetry, but it is rare to find 
them so exquisitely rendered into En- 
glish. In the same volume are some 
deeply interesting fragments from Emped- 
okles bearing on this subject. He thus 
describes the fate of the wicked: — 


These to the sea the indignant heavens shall 
cast, 

The seas to earth repel and earth in haste, 

Back to the unwearied Sun and rolling heaven, 

By each received, from each in hatred driven, 


Whilst the happy lot assigned to the 
blessed is thus depicted : — 


But bards and seers and leeches first and best, 

Here in their fellow-mortals’ reverence blest, 

To them at once expand the high abodes, 

Heaven owns and welcomes the ascending 
gods, 

There at the immortal banquets still to be, 

From human grief and fate forever free. 


Pindar, in his second Olympic ode, de- 
scribes the Elysian and Tartarean abodes 
in language which recalls the Hebrew 
writer: “The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness.” Pindar follows 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, and of a stage of pur- 
gatories through which they must pass 
before reaching the islands of the blest: 
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In the sad regions of infernal night, 

The fierce, impracticable, churlish mind 
Avenging gods and penal woes shall find. 


Whilst — 


They whose spirit thrice refined 
Each arduous contest could endure, 
And keep the firm and perfect mind 
From all contagion pure. 
Along the stated path of yore, 
To Saturn’s royal courts above, 
Have trod the heavenly way, 
Where round the islands of the blest 
The ocean breezes play. 
There golden flowerets ever blow, 
Some springing from earth’s verdant breast, 
These on the lonely branches glow, 
While those are nurtured by the waves below, 
From them the inmates of the seats divine, 
Around their hands and hair the woven gar- 
lands twine, 


The Latin poets, in no less poetic lan- 
guage, have contrasted the joys of Ely- 
sium with the pains of Tartarus. Tibullus 
tells how Cytherea leads the way to the 
Elysian Fields where music and dance 
prevail, and how the wicked lie in perpet- 
ual darkness, girt round by inky streams, 
tormented by snake-headed Tisiphone and 
her impious rabble. Propertius catego- 
rizes the penalties endured by the wicked 
in the under-world; how some are con- 
demned to perpetual thirst, with water 
aggravating their sufferings on every side, 
some are crushed by rocks, some are tor- 
tured on wheels. Juvenal also prefigures 
a condition of retributive punishment for 
unjust men after death. But the noblest 
sentiments are to be found in Lucan, who 
first describes the belief in a future state 
as imparted to the Gauls by their teach- 
ers, the Druids: — 


And only gods and heavenly powers ye know, 

Or only know you nothing ; for ye hold 

That souls pass not the silent Erebos, 

Or Pluto’s bloodless kingdom, but elsewhere 

Resume a body, so, (if truth you sing), 

Death brings long life. Doubtless these 
northern men, 

Whom Death, the greatest of all fears affright 
not, 

Are blest by such sweet error, this makes them 

Run on the sword’s point, desire to die, 

And shame to spare life, which being lost is 
won. 

(Pharsalia, Book II., Marlowe’s translation.) 


In the ninth book he follows the soul 
of Pompey to its new abode in a strain of 
sublime poetry. We give Rowe’s version 
as the best obtainable: — 


Nor in the dying embers of its pile 
Slept the great soul upon the banks of Nile ; 
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Nor longer by the earthly parts restrained, 

Amid its wretched reliques was detained ; 

But active and impatient of delay, 

Shot from the mouldering heap, and upwards 
urged its way, 

Far in those azure regions of the air, 

Which border on the rolling starry sphere, 

Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height 

Where Cinthia drives around her silvery light. 

Thrice happy seats the demigods possess, 

Refined by virtue, and prepared for bliss ; 

Of life unblamed, a pure and pious race, 

Worthy that lower heaven and stars to grace, 

Divine and equal to the glorious place, 

These Pompey’s soul adorned with heavenly 
light, 

Soon shone among the rest, and as the rest 
was bright. 

Now to the blest abode, with wonder filled, 

The stars and moving planets he beheld ; 

Then, looking down on the sun’s feeble ray, 

Surveyed our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 

And under what a cloud of night we lay. 

But when he saw how on the shore forlorn, 

His headless trunk was cast for public scorn ; 

When he beheld how envious Fortune still 

Took pains to use a headless carcass ill, 

He smiled at the vain malice of the foe, 

And pitied impotent mankind below, 


Here, it will be seen, we have no ter- 
restrial paradise, but a Platonic concep- 
tion of some midway place of happiness 
between the moon and the earth. Pom- 
pey, looking down on the stars and our 
sun, whose light distance has dimmed, 
recalls Rossetti’s Blessed Damosel, and 
how, as she leaned and looked out from 
the “rampart of God’s house ” — 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather, 

Fluttering far down the gulf ; and now 
She spoke through the still weather, 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together, 


The same notions borrowed from the 
Platonic philosophy are very elegantly ex- 
pressed by Cicero in the first and second 
book of the “Tusculan Disputations.” 
Tacitus also closes the life of Agricola 
with a fine passage that would seem to 
indicate a belief in the immortality of the 
righteous soul. It is, however, not with 
this question we are here dealing, but 
with the supposed habitat, the condition, 
the fate, of the soul when it quits the 
body. 

Two famous allegories, one in the 
Greek, the other in the Latin language 
remain to us, illustrative of this subject: 
Plato’s fable of Er in the ‘ Republic,’ 
and Scipio’s dream in Cicero’s * De Re- 
publica.” As both are literary master- 
pieces, and give highly poetic conceptions 
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of Heaven and Hell, we will describe 
them in detail: — 


Such, then, says Socrates [Plato’s “ Repub- 
lic,” translated by Davies and Vaughan], will 
be the prizes, the rewards, and the gifts which 
are bestowed on the just man, in his lifetime, 
by gods and by men, in addition to those good 
things which justice of itself placed in his pos- 
session. These, however, are nothing in num- 
ber or in magnitude compared with the lot that 
awaits the just and the unjust after death... . 
Well, I will tell you a tale; not like that of 
Odysseus to Alcinous (2.¢., a long story), but of 
what once happened toa brave man, Er, the 
son of Armenius, a native of Pamphylia, who, 
according to story, was killed in battle. 


He then goes on to relate that after 
being interred for several days, he came 
to life again, and then described what had 
happened to him inthe other world. After 
the soul had quitted the body, it travelled 
with many others to a place where pre- 
sided judges, who immediately condemned 
the just to take the upward path to heaven, 
the unjust to take the downward road to 
hell. In fact, we have here a veritable 
Judgment Day. The souls arrived fresh 
from earth, and bearing signs of travel 
and fatigue, now encountered the souls 
dwelling in heaven, who were bright and 
pure to look upon : — 


Greetings passed between all who were known 
to one another ; and those who had descended 
from heaven were questioned about heaven by 
those who had risen out of the earth; while 
the latter were questioned by the former about 
earth. Those who were come from earth told 
their tale with lamentations and tears, as they 
bethought them of all the dreadful things that 
they had seen and suffered in their subterra- 
nean journey, which they said had lasted a 
thousand years; whilst those who came from 
heaven described enjoyments and sights of 
marvellous beauty. 


Many of the souls told their stories to 
Er, some being full of horror, others of 
joy. For their crimes the wrong-doers 
were accorded tenfold punishment; thus 
the murderer, the despoiler of cities, the 
betrayer, was made to suffer ten times the 
evil he had inflicted on others. The just 
and the charitable, on the same principle, 
received ten times the sum of good for 
every virtuous action. The cries of the 
wicked enduring punishment were terrible 
to the righteous souls within hearing: 
contrast with this sentiment the horrible 
notion of St. Thomas Aquinas as to the 
spectacle of the Christian’s Hell and its 
torments regaling the faithful! Glad, 
therefore, to quit this border-land, the 


spirits of the just, after eight days, set 
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out for their abodes of light and happi- 
ness. Here follows an elaborate and 


fanciful cosmical description, which is | 
supposed to refer to the phenomena of | 


astronomy as then observed. The souls 
reach at last the seats of the Fates, who 
clothed in white, with garlands on their 
heads, chant to the music of the sirens. 
It is now the business of the daughters 
of Necessity to offer these disembodied 
spirits of good men a variety of lots and 
plans of life to choose from. An inter- 
preter casts them before the crowd, thus 
saying : — 

Thus saith the maiden, Lachesis, the daugh- 
ter of Necessity. Ye short-lived souls, a new 
generation of men shall here begin the cycle of 
its mortal existence. Your destiny shall not 
be allotted to you, but you shall choose it for 
yourselves, Virtue owns no master; he who 
honors her shall have more of her; he who 
slights her, less. The responsibility lies with 
the chooser. Heaven is guiltless. 


The lots embraced every kind of ex- 
istence, despotisms, sovereignties, intel- 
lectual and physical endowments; here 
beauty, there strength ; on one side distinc- 
tion and wealth, on the other ‘obscurity 
and poverty. Lives of women, celebrated 
and uncelebrated, were thrown among the 
rest, for any to take up who felt inclined. 
Here is introduced a fine passage on the 
necessity of learning thus to choose good 
from evil: — 

It is the duty of each of us [says Socrates to 
his hearer] diligently to investigate and study, 
to the neglect of every other subject, that sci- 
ence which may haply enable a man to learn 
and discover, that will render him so instructed 
as to be able to discriminate between a good 
and an evil life, and according to his means to 
choose always and everywhere that better life 
. . « SO with an eye steadily fixed on the nature 
of the soul to choose between the good and the 
evil life, giving the name of evil to the life 
which will draw the soul into becoming more 
unjust, and the name of good to the life which 
will lead it to become more just, and bidding 
farewell to every other consideration. 


Then follows a description of the choos- 
ing, ‘a wonderful sight, a sight at once 
melancholy and ludicrous and strange.” 
For the most part the choice was guided 
by former experience of life. Orpheus 
chose the life of a swan, one soul selected 
the life of a lion. Agamemnon chose to 
be an eagle. The soul of Atalanta could 
not resist the lot of an athlete, seeing the 
great honors attached toit. Epeus, son of 
Panopeus, assumed the nature of a skilled 
workwoman. Thersites, the buffoon, put 
on the exterior of an ape. Odysseus se- 
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lected a quiet, retired life, being weary of 
stirand adventure. The last lot being as- 
signed, all the souls traversed the plain of 
Forgetfulness and reached the river of 
Indifference, of which having drunk, they 
forget everything. Er, who has not tasted 
these waters, wakes up to find himself on 
his funeral pyre. 

All should read this fable, which is 
truly poetic and full of sublime thoughts. 
The closing sentence lingers on our mem- 
ory like a strain of solemn music : — 


And thus, Glaucon, thy tale was preserved 
and did not perish; and it may also preserve 
us, if we will listen to its warnings ; in which 
case we shall pass prosperously across the 
river of Lethe and not defile our souls. In- 
deed, if we follow thy advice, believing the 
soul to be immortal, and to possess the power 
of entertaining all evii, as well as all good, we 
shall ever hold fast the upward road and de- 
votedly cultivate justice combined with wis- 
dom ; in order that we may be loved by one 
another and the gods, not only during our stay 
on earth, but also, when like conquerors in the 
games collecting the presents of their admir- 
ers, we receive the prizes of virtue. 


In the “ Phzdon ” is a description of the 
mansions of the blessed, “a pure earth sit- 
uated in the heavens,” and clothed with 
Oriental splendorand richness. It reads, 
indeed, like a page from the “ Arabian 
Nights.” The colors there are much 
purer and livelier than those with which we 
are acquainted. The gold outshines gold, 
white surpasses the whiteness of snow, the 
trees and flowers produce jewels and pre- 
cious stones, to which our emeralds, jas- 
per, and sapphires bear but feeble resem- 
blance. The air is singularly transparent 
and pure. The seasons are conducive to 
long life and freedom from disease. The 
happy tenants of this world behold the 
undimmed brightness of the sun and 
moon, “and all the other branches of their 
felicity are in proportion to these.” 

Scipio’s dream, contained in the sixth 
book of Cicero’s ** De Republica,” is a fa- 
mous passage which formed the text of a 
commentary by the learned Macrobius. 
This writer lived in the age of Honorius, 
and was a Greek by birth, and presumably 
a pagan. His dissertation “ Commenta- 
rius ex Cicerone in Somnium Scipionis” 
was much studied during the Middle 
Ages. 

The Dantesque grandeur of the 
thoughts and stateliness of the language 
may well account for the fame of Scipio’s 
vision : — 

When I had arrived in Africa [Scipio says], 
as military tribune of the fourth legion, under 
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the Consul Lucius Manlius, nothing was more 
delightful to me than having an interview with 
Massinissa, a prince who for good reasons was 
most friendly to our family. On my arrival 
the old man shed tears as he embraced me. 
Soon after he raised his eyes to heaven and 
said, “I thank thee, O most glorious sun, and 
ye, the other inhabitants of heaven, that be- 
fore I depart from this life I see in my king- 
dom and under this roof Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, by whose very name I am refreshed ; 
for never does the memory of that greatest and 
most invincible of men, his ancestor, vanish 
trom my mind.” After this, I informed myself 
from him about his kingdom, and he from me 
about our government, and that day was con- 
sumed in much conversation on both sides. 

Afterwards, having been entertained with 
royal magnificence, we prolonged our conver- 
sation toa late hour of the night, while the 
old man talked of nothing but Africanus, and 
remembered not only all his actions but his 
sayings. Then, when we departed to bed, 
owing to my journey and my sitting up to a 
late hour, asleep sounder than ordinary came 
over me. In this (I suppose that the subjects 
on which we had been talking, for it commonly 
happens that our thoughts and actions beget 
something analogous in our sleep, just as En- 
nius writes about Homer, of whom assuredly 
he was accustomed most frequently to think 
and talk when awake) Africanus presented 
himself to me, in that form which was more 
known from his statue than his own person, 
No sooner did I know him than I shuddered. 
“Draw near,” said he, “with confidence, lay 
aside your dread, and commit what [ say to 
memory.” 


Then, predicting the military glory 
about to be earned by his listener, and 
urging on him to exercise, on behalf of 
his country, all his spirit, genius, and wis- 
dom, he proceeds to describe the blissful 
portion awaiting the just after death :— 


‘*But that you may be more earnest in the 
defence of your country, know from me that 
a certain place in heaven is assigned to all who 
have preserved or assisted or improved their 
country, where they are to enjoy an endless 
duration of happiness. For there is nothing 
which takes place on earth more acceptable to 
that Supreme Deity who governs ail the world, 
than those councils and assemblies of men 
bound togethergby laws which are termed 
States ; the governors and preservers of these 
go from hence, and hither do they return.” 
Ifere, frightened as I was, not so much from 
the dread of death as of the treachery of my 
friends, I nevertheless asked him whether my 
father Paulus and others, whom we thought to 
be dead, were yet alive? ‘“ To be sure they 
are alive,” replied Africanus, “for they have 
escaped from the fetters of the body as from 
a prison ; that which is called your life is really 


death. But behold your father Paulus ap- 
proaching you.” No sooner did I see him, 
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than I poured forth a flood of tears ; but he, 
embracing and kissing me, forbade me to 
weep. And when having suppressed my tears, 
I began to speak, “ Why,” said I, “oh! most 
sacred and excellent father, since this is life, 
as I hear Africanus affirm, why do I tarry on 
earth, and not come to you?” “And so, my 
son,” he replied, ‘ unless that God whose tem- 
ple is all this which you behold, shall free you 
from this imprisonment in the body, you can 
have no admission to this place, for men have 
been created under the condition that they 
should keep that globe which you see in the 
middle of the temple, and which is called the 
earth. And a soul has been supplied to you 
from those eternal fires which you call constel- 
lations and stars, and which, being globular 
and round, are animated with divine spirit, 
and complete their cycl@s and revolutions with 
amazing rapidity. Therefore you, my Pub- 
lius, and all good men, must preserve your 
souls in the keeping of your bodies ; nor are 
you, without the order of that Being who be- 
stowed them on you, to depart earthly life, lest 
you seem to desert the duty of a man which 
has been assigned you by God. Therefore, 
Scipio, like your grandfather Er, and me who 
begot you, cultivate justice and piety, which, 
while it should be great towards your parents 
and relations, should be greatest towards your 
country. Such a life is the path to heaven and 
the assembly of those who have lived before, 
and who, having been released from their 
bodies, inhabit that place which thou seest.” 
Now the place my father spoke of was a radi- 
ant circle of dazzling brightness amidst the 
flaming bodies, which you, as ye have learned 
from the Greeks, term the Milky Way, from 
which position all objects, as I surveyed ‘them, 
are marvellous and glorious, 


Here follows a mystical description of 
the terrestrial circles and spheres below 
the moon: — 


Which, while I was too eagerly gazing on, 
Africanus said — ** How long will your atten- 
tion be fixed on the earth? Do you not see 
into what temple you have entered? All things 
are connected by nine circles or spheres, one 
of which, the outermost, is heaven, and com- 
prehends all the rest, inhabited by the all-pow- 
erful God, who bounds and controls the rest, 
and in this sphere reside the original princi- 
ples of those endless revolutions which the 
planets perform. Of these, that planet which 
on earth you call Saturn, occupies one sphere. 
That shining body which you next see is called 
Jupiter ; next the lucid one called Mars, The 
sun holds the next place under the middle 
region; he is the chief, the leader and the 
director of the other luminaries; he is the 
soul and guide of the world. He is followed 
by the orbit of Venus, and that of Mercury, 
and the moon rolls in the lowest sphere, en- 
lightened by the rays of the sun. Below this 


there is nothing but what is mortal and transi- 
tory, excepting those souls which are given to 
the human race by the goodness of the gods. 
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Whatever lies above the moon is eternal, For 
the earth, which is the ninth sphere, and is 
placed in the centre of the whole system, is 
immovable and below all the rest.” As I was 
gazing in amazement, I said, ‘‘ From whence 
proceed these sounds, so strong and yet so 
sweet, that fill my ears?” “The melody,” 
replied he, “ which you hear, and which, though 
composed in unequal time, is nevertheless di- 
vided into regular harmony, is effected by the 
impulse and motion of the spheres themselves, 
which by a happy temper of sharp and grave 
notes, regularly produces various harmonic 
effects.” 


Here follows a curious description of 
the music of the spheres and some cos- 
mical reflections and speculations too long 
to repeat, followed by a comparison of 
earthly renown with the immortality 
awaiting the just: — 


“ Tf, therefore,” continued the monitor, “ you 
like to return to this place, towards which all 
the aspirations of great and good men are 
tending, what must be the value of that human 
fame that endures but for a little part of the 
year? If then you would fain direct your re- 
gards on high and aspire to this mansion and 
heavenly abode, you will neither devote your- 
self to the manners of the vulgar, nor will you 
rest your hopes and your interests on human 
reward. ... Do not consider yourself, but 
your body to be mortal. For you are not the 
being which this corporal figure evinces,* but 
the mind of every man is the man, and not the 
form which may be delineated. Know, there- 
fore, that you are divine, since it is divinity 
that has consciousness, sensation, memory, and 
foresight ; that governs, regulates, and moves 
that body over which it has been appointed, 
just as the Supreme Deity rules this world; 
and in like manner as an eternal God guides 
the world, which in some respects is perisha- 
ble, so an eternal spirit animates your frail 
body. ... Since therefore it is plain that 
whatever is self-motive must be eternal, who 
can deny that this natural property is bestowed 
on our minds? Do, therefore, employ yours 
in the noblest of pursuits, and the noblest of 
cares are those for the safety of thy country. 
The soul that is stirred and agitated by these, 
will fly the more quickly to this mansion, even 
to its home, and this will be the more rapid, if 
even now, while it is imprisoned within the 
body, it sallies abroad, and contemplating the 
objects beyond, abstracts itself as much as 
possible from the body. For the souls of those 
men who are devoted to corporeal pleasures 
themselves, and who having yielded themselves 
as it were to their passions, have violated the 
laws of gods and men; such souls having 
escaped from their bodies, hover round the 
earth, nor do they return to this place till they 
have been tossed about for many ages.’’ He 
vanished, and I awoke from my sleep. 


* See the closing sentence of Tacitus’ “* Agricola.’ 
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Four centuries divide the Greek philos- 
opher from the Roman orator, yet how 
little ahead of Plato is Cicero in the fine 
morality of his allegory! one might sup- 
pose them to be contemporaries. Virgil, 
the inspirer of Dante, in his highly imag- 
inative picture of the dwellings of the 
dead, breathes the same spirit of implicit 
belief in the blessed immortality of right- 
eousness, a happy abiding-place of the 
just man’s soul beyond the grave. 

Let us follow Acneas and the Sibyl as 
they “went together through the land of 
shadows, like men who walk through a 
wood in a doubtful light, when the moon 
hath risen, but there are clouds over the 
sky.” Having passed the gates of Hell, 
where dwell Sorrow and Remorse, Fear, 
Death, Toil, Slumber, and War, they 
reach the infernal river, where waits the 
boatman Charon, and thick as autumn 
leaves, or as swallows preparing for de- 
parture, are the dead waiting to be ferried 
across. Those whg have died without 
burial have to wait a hundred years. Mr. 
Church’s prose translation (** Stories from 
Virgil”) gives a good idea of this epi- 
sode : — 

And after this they heard a great wailing of 
infants, even the voices of such as are taken 
away before they have had part or lot in life. 

And near to them were such as have died of 
false accusation; yet lack they not justice, for 
Minos trieth their cause. And yet beyond they 
that, being guiltless, have laid hands on them- 
selves, Fain would they now endure hard- 
ships, but they may not, for the river keeps 
them as in a prison, 

Not far from that are mourning fields where 
dwell the souls of those who have died of love, 
as Procris, whom Cephalus slew in error, and 
Laodamia, who died in grief for her husband. 
And among these was Dido, fresh from the 
wound wherewith she slew herself. And when 
fEneas saw her darkly through the shadows, 
even as one who sees, or thinketh that he sees, 
the new moon lately risen, he wept, and spake, 
and would fain have appeased her wrath. 
But she cast her eyes to the ground, and her 
heart was hard against him, even as a rock, 
After this they came to the land where the 
heroes dwell. And there they saw Tydeus, 
who died before Thebes, and Adrastus, and 
also many men of Troy. All these gathered 
about him, and would fain know wherefore he 
had come. But when the hosts of Agamemnon 
saw his shining arms through the darkness, 
they fled as in the old days they had fled to the 
ships ; and some would have cried aloud, but 
could not, so thin are the voices of the dead. 
And it was now past noonday, and the two had 
spent in talk all the allotted time. Therefore 
the Sibyl spake: “ Lo, here are two roads; 
this on the right hand leadeth to the palace of 
Pluto and to the Elysian plain, and that on the 
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left to Tartarus, the abode of the wicked.” 
And as Aéneas looked round he saw a great 
building, and a threefold wall about it, and 
round the wall a river of fire. Great gates 
were there and a tower of brass, and the fury 
Tisiphone sat as warder. There sits Rhada- 
manthus, and judges the dead. And those that 
he sachruned Tisiphone taketh, and the gate 
which thou seest openeth to receive them. 
And within is a great pit, and the depth thereof 
is as the height of heaven. Herein lie the 
Titans, the sons of Earth, whom Jupiter smote 
with fire. And over some hangs a great stone, 
ready to fall, and some sit at the banquet ; but 
when they would eat, the Fury at their side 
forbids, and rises and shakes her torch and 
thunders in their ears. 

And of these some roll a great stone and 
cease not, and some are bound to wheels, and 
some sit forever crying, “ Learn to do right- 
eousness and to fear the gods.” Then they 
came to the dwellings of the righteous. Here 
are green spaces with woods about them; and 
the light of heaven is fuller and brighter than 
that which men behold. Another sun they 
have, and other stars. Some of them contend 
together in wrestling and running; and some 
dance in measure, singing the while a pleasant 
song ; and Orpheus, clad in a long robe, makes 
music, touching the lyre, now with his fingers, 
now with an ivory bow. And others sat and 
feasted, sitting on the grass in a sweet-smelling 
grove of bay. Here were men who had died 
for their country, and holy priests and poets 
who had uttered nothing base, and such as had 
found out witty inventions, and had done good 
to men. All these had snow-white garlands 
on their heads. Then /éneas looked and be- 
held a river, and a great company of souls 
thereby, thick as the bees on a calm summer 
day in a garden of lilies; and when he would 
know the meaning of the concourse, Anchises 
said: “ These are souls which have yet to live 
again in a mortal body, and they are con- 
strained to drink of the water of Forgetful- 
ness. ‘There is one soul in heaven and earth, 
and the stars and the shining orb of the moon, 
and the great sun himself, from which soul also 
cometh the life of man and beast, and of the 
birds of the air, and of the fishes of the sea, 
and this soul is of a divine nature; but the 
mortal body maketh it slow and dull. Hence 
come fear and desire, and grief and joy, so 
that, being as it were shut in a prison, the 
spirit beholdeth not any more the light that is 
without. And when the mortal life is ended, 
= are not men quit of all the evils of the 
»ody, seeing that these must needs be put 
away in many marvellous ways, For some are 
hung up by the winds, and with some their 
wickedness is washed by water or burnt out 
with fire. But a ghostly pain we all endure. 
Those that are found worthy are sent into 
Elysium and the plains of the blest ; and when 
after many days the soul is wholly pure, it is 
called to the river of Forgetfulness, that it may 
drink thereof, and to return to the world that 
is alx ve. 





OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 


From Virgil and Cicero we now leap to 
the third century of the Christian era, and 
make a citation from one of the latest of 
the classic writers, Alian, a native of Italy 
and a Roman citizen. AZlian yet wrote 
and spoke Greek as well as a native 
Athenian. In his miscellaneous collec- 
tion, called “ Varia Historia,” occurs the 
following curious fable concerning the 
fortunate isles (translated by a learned 
friend, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd): — ; 


Theopompus gives an account of a certain 
conversation of Midas the Phrygian and Sile- 
nus. ‘This Silenus was the son of a nymph of 
inferior nature to a god, but superior to men 
as being immortal. They had much other talk 
together, and Silenus further gave this account 
to Midas. He said that Europe, Asia, and 
Libya are islands round which the ocean flows 
in a circle, and that the only continent is one 
which is exterior to this system; he said that 
its size is infinite, that besides other animals it 
nourishes men who are double the size of those 
here, and whose life is not the length of ours, 
but double also; that there is in it many vast 
cities, and varieties of modes of life, and that 
they had established laws quite contrary to 
those accepted by us. Two of the cities are 
much larger than the rest, and in no respect 
resemble each other; one was named Pugna- 
cious, the other Pious. The Pious people 
spend their lives in peace and in abundant 
wealth, obtain the fruits of the earth without 
ploughs or oxen, and have no need to till or 
sow the ground. They live, said he, in good 
health, perpetually free from disease, and spend 
their lives in pleasant laughter and enjoyment, 
and so unequivocally just are they that even 
the gods frequently do not disdain to go 
amongst them. But those who abide in the 
city Pugnacious are most pugnacious, and are 
always under arms and at war, and occupied 
in subduing their neighbors, and this single 
city dominates many nations. The inhabitants 
are not less than two hundred thousand. They 
die from time to time of disease; but this is 
rare, for the most part ending their days in 
war, from blows of stones or clubs, as they are 
invulnerable to the touch of iron. They have 
gold in abundance, also silver ; and gold is of 
less account with them than iron with us. 
Once on a time, said he, they attempted to pass 
over into these islands of ours, and crossing 
the ocean with a thousand myriads, reached 
the Hvyperboreans, and when they heard that 
these were the happiest of any amongst us, 
they despised them as doing (living) but meanly 
and basely, and on that account disdained to go 
on any farther. He added what was still more 
marvellous —namely, that certain men among 
them, called Meropes (the Homeric epithet for 
men generally), inhabited large cities, and at 
the extremity of their country is a place called 
Anostos (without return), which is like a chasm, 
neither surrounded by darkness nor light, but 





by a mist tinged with a dim ruddiness, and that 
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two rivers flow round it, one called that of | 


Pleasure, the other of Grief; by the side of 
each are trees, the size of a large plane. The 
trees growing by the river of Grief bear fruit 
possessed of this property —if any taste of it 
he sheds tears to such an extent that through- 
out the rest of his life he wastes away in 
lamentation, and so reaches his end. But the 
trees growing beside the riveriof Pleasure bear 
fruit possessed of the reverse property; for 
whoever tastes of it immediately knows no de- 
sires or longings, and becomes oblivious of the 
object of his affections even, and soon he grows 
younger and goes through life by reverse 
stages ; casting off old age, he returns again to 
his prime, then becomes quite youthful, grad- 
ually a child, at last an infant, and so dies. 


These fairy-tales, for they can hardly 
be called anything more, are curiously 
illustrative of the tendency to speculate 
on the subject of a more perfect lot than 
that accorded mankind here. élian, 
although he lived in the third century of 
the Christian era, was a pagan —a hea- 
then, as the classical dictionaries call him. 
Another gifted pagan writer, living a little 
Jater, the poet Claudian, gives a highly im- 
aginative picture of the under-world; but 
we have no more space at command, and 
the reader whose curiosity has been ex- 
cited can pursue the inquiry for himself. 
Enough has been said to show that alike 
to the wsthetic Greek and the more mun- 
dane Roman the problems uppermost in 
the minds of so many thoughtful people 
now, were supremely interesting. Per- 
haps some other writer will collect the 
views of other branches of the Aryan race 
on the subject of Elysium and Tartarus, 
Heaven and Hell. 


From All The Year Round. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I. 


THE life of this wonderful, but wayward, 
genius, is amusing and interesting in the 
highest degree; indeed, his autobiogra- 
phy, with its curious mixture of fact and 
fiction, is, as Walpole observed, “more 
amusing than any novel.” 

The time in which he lived was a curi- 
ously brilliant period of Italy’s history, 
and the worship which rank then paid to 
genius gained him the intimacy of two 
popes, Clement the Seventh, and Paul the 
Third, the dukes Alessandro and Cosmo 
de’ Medici, Francis the First, and Charles 
the Fifth, besides cardinals innumerable, 
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and all the great Italian sculptors and 
painters of his day, including Michael . 
Angelo and Titian. 

“He touched nothing which he did not 
adorn,” might well be said of him, and 
nothing was done by him that was not 
only an art gem in conception, but in 
workmanship as well. Luckily for us, his 
works have always been so highly prized, 
that they have been well cared for and 
tended, and, consequently, most of them 
have survived untilour day. English gold 
has been able to procure for this country 
examples of his work that, once obtained, 
are literally priceless, and, being both in 
royal and good private collections, they 
are not likely again to leave these shores. 

As there is no other lengthened biogra- 
phy of him than that which he wrote him- 
self, or rather which he dictated to the 
young son of Michel di Goro delle Pieve 
a Groppino, whilst he went on with his 
work, we are constrained to follow it, be- 
lieving it to be true in all its main facts, 
although there can be no doubt he was led 
astray, occasionally, by his fervid imagina- 
tion, his egregious vanity, and his love of 
the marvellous. 

His vanity, however, was his weakest 
point, and his truthfulness in many cases 
had to yield to it. Knowing to the full his 
capabilities and powers, he endeavored to 
believe that he could excel in everything, 
until his imagination became diseased, and 
he had recourse to what, in plain English, 
we should call downright lying. 

He was the son of Giovanni Cellini and 
Maria Lisabetta Granacci, who were both 
natives of Florence, where he was born in 
the year 1500; but he said his ancestors 
had great possessions in the valley of 
Ambras, where they lived until one of the 
family named Cristofano quarrelled with 
some of their neighbors. The two dis- 
putants were compelled to separate; one 
was sent to Sienna, and Cristofano, who 
was Benvenuto’s great-grandfather, was 
banished to Florence, where he settled. 

Benvenuto owed his name to his fa- 
ther’s dread of having another daughter, 
and when he heard a boy was born, he 
looked up to heaven and said, “ Lord, I 
thank thee from the bottom of my heart 
for this present, which is very dear and 
welcome.” And when pressed to give the 
child a name, all he would answer was 
that he was benvenuto (welcome) ; so Ben- 
venuto he was christened. 

Whether he forgot the incidents of his 
childhood or not, or simply wanted to 
make out that in his early days he was 
marked as a prodigy, it is impossible to 
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say, but he immediately commences his 
marvellous stories. First, he relates that 
he, when three years old, caught hold of 
a large scorpion, which did not harm him, 
although its bite or sting was deadly, and 
that he would not let it go, so that his 
father had, by gentle application of a pair 
of scissors, to decapitate it and cut off its 
sting. Next, when he was five years old, 
and looking at the fire, he was astonished 
to receive a box on the ear from his 
father, the cause of which the fond parent 
explained thus: “ My dear child, I don’t 
give you that box for any fault you have 
committed, but that you may recollect 
that the little creature which you see in the 
fire is a salamander; such a one as never 
was beheld before to my knowledge;” 
and then he embraced him and gave him 
money. 

A child thus early favored by the spe- 
cial sight of sucha rarity as a salamander 
in the fire, must necessarily be reserved, 
in his after life, for some special fate. He 
probably inherited his artistic taste from 
his father, who, besides being an engineer 
and one of the court musicians, carved in 
ivory. He sadly wanted Benvenuto to 
give up his whole time to music, and set 
his heart upon his son becoming a profi- 
cient on the flute; but the boy, although 
musical, preferred drawing, and so it came 
to pass that he was bound apprentice to 
a goldsmith of Pinzi di Monte, called 
Michelagnolo, the father of the cavaliere 
Baccio Bandinelli, who perhaps, as a 
sculptor, in his age approached Michael 
Angelo more nearly than any other, and 
who, in after life, became Cellini’s pet 
aversion. But the boy was restless, and, 
leaving his master, efgaged himself to 
another goldsmith, one Antonio di San- 
dro. 

When he was sixteen, his brother, who 
then was but fourteen years of age, hada 
duel, and in the squabble which after- 
wards ensued, Benvenuto got mixed up; 
the consequence being that the Council 
of Eight banished both of them for six 
months for a distance of ten miles from 
the city. Our hero went to Sienna, and 
there followed his trade with a goldsmith 
named Francesco Castoro. From thence 
he went to Bologna, where he stayed a 
time, and then returned to Florence. 

There he abode a short time, until his 
brother returned in somewhat evil case, 
and having helped himself to some of 
Benvenuto’s clothes without having first 
gone through the formality of asking his 
leave, Benvenuto got somewhat disgusted, 
left the parental roof, and went to Lucca, 





from thence to Pisa, but within a year he 
returned to Florence. 

We narrowly escaped having him here 
in England; for Torregiano, who was 
employed by Henry the Eighth to make 
the magnificent tomb of his father, was 
then in Florence, seeking workmen to 
come to England. He saw some of Cel- 
lini’s drawings and work, and warmly 
pressed him to go with him, but he re- 
fused, because Torregiano boasted of hav- 
ing broken Michael Angelo’s nose with 
a blow of his fist. As Buonarotti was 
Cellini’s divinity, whom he devotedly wor- 
shipped, this was more than he could 
bear; and it is owing to this circumstance 
that England was deprived of the advan- 
tages of his talents. 

He stayed at Florence until his nine- 
teenth year, when he quite suddenly de- 
camped, with a companion named Tasso, 
without even mentioning the matter to 
their parents, and went to Rome. Tasso 
soon returned to Florence, but Cellini 
found work, and stayed there for two 
years, when he, also, got homesick, and 
returned to his father. But, he says, the 
goldsmiths at Florence were jealous of 
his good work, and he got into quarrels 
and brawls — indeed his temper was ever 
leading him into some scrape, one of 
which was so serious, that he had to fly 
Florence, and once more seek Rome, 
where he found Cardinal Giulio de’ Me- 
dici, an old friend of his father’s, had been 
elected pope, under the title of Clement 
the Seventh (1523). 

Here, the beauty of his workmanship 
soon procured him patrons among the 
aristocracy and the magnates of the 
Church, and he found that he could earn 
more money at making jewelry than at 
goldsmith’s work pure and simple. 

He soon came under the notice of the 
pope, though not through his handicraft. 
He was asked by a friend, who was one 
of the pope’s household musicians, to 
play the flute at the pope’s Ferragosto 
(which was a Roman festival, held on the 
Ist of August), and his performance so 
delighted his Holiness, that he enquired 
his name. Finding he was the son of his 
old Florentine acquaintance, Giovanni 
Cellini, he immediately appointed him one 
of his musicians, and gave him a hundred 
gold crowns to divide with his new asso- 
ciates. Of course, he could not accept 
this good fortune like an ordinary mortal, 
so he had a vision of his father coming to 
him and bidding him take it under penalty 
of his curse; and, as if this tale required 
some sort of confirmation, he asserts that 
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at the very same time, his father had a 
similar vision. 

At this time he was making a silver 
vase for the Bishop of Salamanca, of very 
curious workmanship. It took a long 
time to make, so long, indeed, that the 
bishop’s patience got exhausted, and, 
when he got it at last, he vowed that he 
would be as slow in paying for it as it had 
been long in manufacture. This angered 
Cellini, and led to a scene which is inter- 
esting, as illustrating the manners of the 
times. One day, in the bishop’s absence, 
a Spanish gentleman was handling the 
vase, and by his clumsiness managed to 
injure it, so that it had to be returned to 
Cellini to be repaired. Once having got 
it into his possession, he was determined 
not to part with it. The bishop wanted 
it, however, to show somebody, and sent 
a servant who demanded it rudely. To 
this the answer was that the bishop should 
have it when he paid for it, and the man, 
after alternately supplicating and bullying, 
went away, swearing he would return with 
a body of Spaniards, and cut him in 
pieces. 

Cellini got out his gun, and prepared 
for action; and hardly had he done so, 
when his house was attacked by a band of 
infuriated Spaniards, nor was it till some 
Roman gentlemen came to his assistance 
that the assailants retired. Cellini threat- 
ened to lay the whole affair before the 
pope, but ultimately armed himself, and 
with his servant carrying the disputed 
vase, he sought the bishop’s presence, 
and, after some demur, he obtained pay- 
ment. 

When the pope did hear of it, Cellini’s 
conduct met with his warm approval, and 
* commissions from cardinals and grandees 
flowed in upon him, especially for those 
medallions which it was then the fashion 
to wear in the hat. This induced him to 
study seal-engraving, at which he became 
a great adept, making many of the cardi- 
nals’ seals. He also practised enamel- 
ling, which was of great use to him in his 
jewelry. 

Then came a plague in Rome, and he 
amused himself by going into the country 
shooting. Of course, his skill exceeded 
everybody else’s, if his own statements are 
to be accepted as facts, killing pigeons, 
etc., invariably with a single bullet. 

He next turned his attention to damas- 
cening on steel and silver, and some of 
his steel rings inlaid with gold fetched 
over forty crowns, which was less than 
half of whata brother artist, Caradosso, 
obtained for his work. 
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This was all very well in the piping 
times of peace, but war was at hand, and 
all the potentates of Italy got mixed up in 
the quarrel between Francis the First and 
Charles the Fifth. Cellini took up arms 
in defence of Rome, and, aceording to his 
own account, performed prodigies of valor. 
On the night of May sth, 1527, Charles 
de Bourbon suddenly arrived before Rome 
with an army of forty thousand men, and 
next morning assaulted the city, where he 
was killed, early in the day, by a musket- 
shot, whilst he was leading on his troops, 
scaling-ladder in hand. Of course, our 
hero claimed to have shot him, nor only 
so, but when Clement betook himself to 
the Castle of St. Angelo for safety, Cel- 
lini had command of a portion of the ord- 
nance, where, to the pope’s admiration, he 
killed large numbers of the enemy, and 
said he wounded the Prince of Orange. 

One sample of his own version of his 
deeds of prowess may be given: — 

“I saw a man who was employed in 
getting the trenches repaired, and who 
stood with a spear in his hand, dressed in 
rose-color, and I began to deliberate how 
I could lay him flat. I took my swivel, 
which was almost equal to a demi-culverin, 
turned it round, and charging it with a 
good quantity of fine and coarse powder 
mixed, aimed at himexactly. Though he 
was at so great a distance that it could 
not be expected any effort of art should 
make such pieces carry so far, I fired off 
the gun, and hit the man in red exactly in 
the middle. He had arrogantly placed his 
sword before him in a sort of Spanish 
bravado, but the ball of my piece hit 
against his sword, and the man was seen 
severed in two pieces. The pope, who 
did not dream of any such thing, was 
highly delighted and surprised at what he 
saw, as well because he thought it impos- 
sible that such a piece could carry so far, 
as that he could not conceive how the 
man could be cut into two pieces.” 

Things grew desperate, and before the 
capitulation on June 5th, 1527, Clement 
employed Cellini to take all the jewels of 
the regalia from their settings, and melt 
down the gold, which weighed about a 
hundred pounds. The jewels, for safety, 
were sewn into the skirts of the dresses 
both of the pontiff and his master of the 
horse. 

After the capitulation, Cellini returned 
to Florence, where he found his father 
well; and, having administered to his 
necessities, he went to Mantua, where he 
visited Giulio Romano, who recommended 
him to the duke, from whom he speedily 
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had commissions. He did not stop long 
there, however, but returned to Florence, 
where he found all his family, with the 
exception of a brother and sister, dead of 
the plague — that dreadful scourge which 
from May to November, 1527, killed forty 
thousand persons in Florence. 

Here he stayed some little time, and 
was visited by Michael Angelo; but at 
last the pope, hearing he was at Florence, 
begged him to come ‘to Rome, and offered 
him very advantageous terms. But he 
coquetted before he consented, and when 
he did go, he refrained for some time 
from visiting the pope. 

At last they met, and Clement gave him 
a commission, which turned out one of 
his masterpieces, to make him a morse, 
or clasp, for his pontifical cape. 

He afterwards designed and_ struck 
some medals and coins, and was appointed 
Stamp-master to the mint, with a liberal 
Salary. 

And now follows an episode which 
shows the general lawlessness of those 
days. Brawling, street-fighting, and as- 
sassination were of every-day occurrence, 
and swords leaped lightly from their scab- 
bards on slender pretence, when worn by 
these impulsive Italians. 

His brother — who was in Rome, in 
the service of Alessandro de’ Medici— 
of course got quarrelsome, a fight oc- 
curred, and he was shot in the leg. Ben- 
venuto immediately joined in the mé/ée, 
and would have killed the musqueteer who 
shot his brother, had not the man escaped. 
The surgeons proposed cutting off the 
brother’s leg, but their patient would not 
hear of it, and consequently died. Ben- 
venuto sorrowed deeply for him, and 
brooded over revenge, until he found out 
the habitation of the unfortunate musque- 
teer. Him he found standing at his door, 
and, without more ado, he smote and 
felled him with a blow from a long dag- 
ger; and, when the poor wretch could not 
help himself, he stabbed him in the collar- 
bone and neck with such force that he 
could not extract the dagger. Having 
thus assassinated his enemy, he left the 
dagger in the corpse, and immediately 
sought Duke Alessandro, who at once ac- 
corded him his protection, and told him 
to go on with the work he had in hand for 
his Holiness. And all the notice ever 
taken of this outrage, was that at their 
next interview, the pope slightly frowned 
on Cellini, and said significantly to him: 
“Now that you have recovered your 
health, Benvenuto, take care of yourself.” 

He was now in high favor, kept five 





journeymen, and was entrusted by the 
pope with all his jewels for resetting — 
but these he narrowly eseaped losing 
owing to a burglary at his house, which 
was partially defeated through the sagac- 
ity of his dog, who afterwards met the 
thief in the street, flew at him, and would 
not be beaten off. There was nothing 
left for the thief to do but to confess, and 
this he did, making full restitution of the 
stolen property; so that Cellini and his 
dog were satisfied —there always is a 
halo of romance about everything con- 
nected with this wonderful man. 

The pope was highly delighted with his 
morse, and made Cellini one of his mace- 
bearers, who preceded the pontiff carry- 
ing rods. He also gave him an order 
to make a chalice, and the design was 
worthy of the master. Instead of an or- 
dinary stem the cup was upheld by three 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
on the foot were three bosses, on which 
were represented, in basso-relievo, three 
stories relating to the figures. And it 
was over this chalice that he and his 
friend and protector, the pope, quarrelled. 

No sooner was the design shown to his 
Holiness, and duly admired, than Benve- 
nuto must needs ask for more preferment ; 
this time a place worth over eight bun- 
dred crowns yearly. The pope refused, 
saying, if he enriched the artist he would 
no longer care to work; but at last con- 
sented to give him the next good piece of 
preferment that fell vacant, provided he 
made haste and finished the chalice. The 
pope went to Bologna, and Cellini says 
he made great progress with his work, 
but could not get on for want of more 
gold, which he could not obtain from the 
papal treasury. TPesides which, he says 
he suffered from bad eyes, so much so 
that he thought he should lose his sight. 

On his return, the pope sent for him, 
and was so displeased with him for the 
little progress that he had made in his 
work, that he fell in a violent passion, and 
said, — 

“As there is truth in God, I assure 
you, since you value no living soul, that, if 
a regard for decency did not prevent me, 
I would order both you and your work 
to be thrown this moment out of the win- 
dow.” 

Cellini still pleaded his blindness, and 
in a few days the pope sent for him, and 
spoke kindly to him. 

But intrigues were going on against 
him. Through the influence of Cardinal 
Salviati— who was no friend to Benve- 
nuto—a rival goldsmith, named Tobbia, 
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was introduced to Clement, and in a com- 
petition between Cellini and Tobbia, for 
the mounting of a unicorn’s—or nar- 
whal’s — horn, which was to be sent asa 
present to Francis the First, Tobbia 
gained the day. Then he irritated the 
pope by asking for more money for gold 
for the chalice, which never seemed near- 
er completion, and then he was dismissed 
from his situation in the mint. At last 
the pope lost all patience, and sent for the 
chalice, finished or unfinished. Cellini 
refused to yield it. His argument was, 
that the pope had advanced him five hun- 
dred crowns, which he would return, but 
that he bad no right whatever to the un- 
finished cup. Nor could anything stir 
him from his resolution. 

He was taken before the governor of 
Rome; but neither threats nor cajolings 
prevailed, and the matter ended in his 
having his own way, returning the money, 
and keeping the unfinished chalice. It 
must, however, have been some comfort 
to him to find that the pontiff did not 
appreciate his rival’s work. 

Presumably, Cellini considered this por- 
tion of his life as tame, so he launches 
out in acock and bull story of his study- 
ing necromancy in company with a Sicil- 
ian priest. They employed a boy as a 
medium, and there were the usual clouds 
of incense-burning, perfumes, etc., until 
the medium declared they were sur- 
rounded by a million fierce men, besides 
four armed giants. This even daunted 
our hero; but at last, although at one 
time the place was full of devils, they 
gradually disappeared, until only a few 
were left, who accompanied them on their 
way home, playfully leaping and skipping, 
sometimes running on the roofs of the 
houses, and sometimes on the ground. 
This seems to have been his worst en- 
counter with spirits, and he settled down 
once more to his trade, until his bad tem- 
per again got him intotrouble. 

This time he quarrelled with a Signor 
Benedetto, who provoked him beyond en- 
durance by telling him that he and his 
partner, Felice, were both scoundrels. 
Cellini’s hot blood fired up at this, and, 
scooping up a handful of mud out of the 
street, he threw it at Benedetto. Unfor- 
tunately, there was a sharp flint with the 
dirt, which stunned him, and so cut his 
head that it bled profusely. Some med- 
dler told the pope that Benvenuto had 
just murdered his rival Tobbia, and the 
pope, in a passion, ordered the governor 
of Rome to seize Cellini, and hang him 
atonce. Luckily for him he got instant 
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information, and lost no time in flying 
from Rome as fast asa horse could gal- 
lop, leaving the irate pontiff to find out 
almost immediately afterwards that Tob- 
bia was alive and well. 

He fled to Naples, where the viceroy 
would fain have kept him, but Cardinal 
de’ Medici having written to him to re- 
turn to Rome without delay, he did so, 
and immediately set about a medal for 
the pope, commemorating the universal 
peace between 1530 and 1536. He con- 
tinued to enjoy Clement’s favor until his 
death in 1534, at which time he bad a 
quarrel with, and killed, a man named 
Pompeo, so had to seek tie protection of 
some powerful friend, whom he found in 
Cardinal Cornaro; and the new pope, 
Paul the Third — Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese — gave him not only a safe-con- 
duct, but at once employed him in the 
mint. But having aroused the enmity of 
Signor Pier Luigi Farnese, who hired a 
disbanded soldier to assassinate him, he 
thought it time to move, and went to 
Florence. 

Duke Alessandro de’ Medici received 
him very kindly, and would have had him 
stay, but he went with two friends of his 
— sculptors —to Venice, where they 
stopped a short time, and then returned 
to Florence, where he employed himself 
at the mint and in making jewelry, until 
a safe-conduct arrived for him from the 
pope, with his commands that he should 
immediately repair to Rome. 

On his arrival, the magistrates, who 
were not aware of his protection, sent 
some of the city guards to arrest him for 
the murder of Pompeo, but they retired 
upon seeing the document, and Cellini 
had his pardon properly registered. After 
this he had a violent illness, and nearly 
died; and he attributes his recovery to 
drinking plentifully of cold water whilst 
in aviolent fever. But even his conva- 
lescence must be attended with some ex- 
traordinary occurrence, for he vomited a 
hairy worm, about a quarter of a cubit 
long; the hairs were very long, and the 
worm was shockingly ugly, having spots 
of different colors, green, black, and red; 
in fact, quite an artistic worm, worthy of 
having emanated from such a genius. 

He required his native air of Florence 
to restore him to health, but found the 
duke much prejudiced against him, owing 
to malicious reports; so, after a short 
stay, he returned to Rome, and very soon 
after, Alessandro was assassinated by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, 6th January, 1537, 
and Cosmo reigned in his stead. 
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At this time Charles the Fifth paid a 
visit to Rome, and the pope thought to 
make him some extraordinary present. 
Cellini suggested a gold crucifix in which 
he could utilize the statuettes and orna- 
ments of his beloved chalice, but Paul 
decided to give a superbly illuminated 
missal, and Cellini was to make the cover, 
which was to be of gold, adorned with 
jewels worth about six thousand crowns, 
and he was also deputed to be the bearer 
of the present to the emperor, who re- 
ciprocated the pope’s gift by a diamond 
which had cost him twelve thousand 
crowns, which Cellini afterwards set asa 
ring for Pope Paul. But he complained 
that he was not paid commensurately for 
his labor, either jin the ring or the book- 
cover, so he determined to go to France, 
and finally accomplished the journey, won- 
derful to relate, without any marvellous 
adventures, but only the ordinary inci- 
dents of travel. 

He arrived in Paris, saw, and was gra- 
ciously received by Francis the First, 
started with him on his journey to Lyons, 
where it was arranged that Cellini should 
stay, and then, unstable as water, because 
he was taken ill, and his attendant, As- 
canio, had the ague, he was disgusted with 
France, and determined to return to Rome, 
which he reached in safety, and continued 
his business peacefully, having eight assis- 
tants. 

One of these, however, treacherously 
and falsely told the secretary of his old 
enemy, Pier Luigi, that Benvenuto was 
worth at least eighty thousand ducats, the 
greatest portion of which belonged to the 
Church, and which he had stolen when in 
the Castle of St. Angelo during the siege 
of Rome. 

This was a bait too great for the avarice 
of the pope, so one fine morning poor 
Cellini found himself in custody of the 
city guard, and safely lodged in the Castle 
of St. Angelo, he being at this time but 
thirty-seven years of age. After a delay 
of some days he was examined, and made 
a good defence, but to no purpose. Pier 
Luigi had asked his father for Cellini’s 
money, and the pope had granted his 
prayer; and even the remonstrances of 
King Francis the First were useless — 
for he was told that Benvenuto was a tur- 
bulent, troublesome fellow, and his Maj- 
esty was advised not to interfere, because 
he was kept in prison for committing mur- 
der and other crimes. The king even 
begged for his release on the grounds 
that as he had visited France with the 
pope’s permission, and with the intention 


of remaining, he was virtually his subject ; 
but even this reasoning could not prevail, 
and Cellini must remain in durance. 

The constable of St. Angelo was a 
Florentine, and greatly tempered the se- 
verity of Cellini’s incarceration by allow- 
ing him to walk freely about the castle on 
parole. But it seems that the constable 
was subject to annual fits of monomania. 
One year he fancied himself a pitcher of 
oil; another year, a frog, and would leap 
about as such; and this year he was a 
bat, and, believing in his own powers of 
volition, he fancied that Cellini’s inge- 
nuity might also enable him to fly, and 
thus escape. 

So his parole was taken from him, and 
he was shut up. This naturally made Ben- 
venuto anxious to escape, and, having 
torn up his sheets, and made lengths of 
rope therewith, he managed tosteal a pair 
of pincers. With these latter, he drew 
the nails which fastened the iron plates to 
the door, making false heads with wax and 
iron rust. 

Matters being thus prepared, he made 
his attempt one night, and succeeded in 
getting outside, but at the cost of a broken 
leg. In his helpless condition some mas- 
tiffs set upon him, and he had a desperate 
fight with them. A water-carrier gave 
him a lift, and got him farther away, and 
then he crawled and dragged himself on 
hands and knees, trying to reach the 
house of the Duchess Ottavio, who had 
formerly been the wife of the murdered 
Alessandro de’ Medici. However, luck- 
ily, a servant of Cardinal Cornaro saw 
him in this plight, and immediately told 
his master, who at once had him fetched 
in and his injuries seen to. 

The cardinal next went to the pope to 
intercede for his protégé, and at first 
Paul seemed inclined to pardon, for he 
himself had once broken out of St. An- 
gelo, where he had been imprisoned for 
forging a papal brief. But Cellini’s evil 
genius, Pier Luigi, was present; his coun- 
sels had too much weight, and the unfor- 
tunate artist was taken, nominally as a 
guest of the pontiff, to the papal palace, and 
after a little time he was conveyed again 
to the Castle of St. Angelo. 

Here the crazy governor, in order to 
keep him safely, confined him in a very 
dark room under the garden, the floor of 
which was covered with water, and which 
was, besides, tenanted by tarantulas and 
other noxious insects. 

Deprived of all society, and with no: 
books save a Bible and the Chronicles 
| of Villani, Cellini’s reason seems to have 
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partially given way, and he records nu- 
merous visions seen, which, it is needless 
to say, were of the most astounding na- 
ture. Indeed the pope believed him mad, 
and sent word to the governor of St. An- 
gelo to take no further heed of him, but 
to mind the salvation of his own soul — 
for though the governor had recovered 
his reason, his health was undermined. 

With returning sense, he treated his 
prisoner better, giving him pens, ink, and 
paper, besides modelling-wax and imple- 
ments, so that his lot was much amelio- 
rated; nay, just before his death, he 
allowed Cellini almost the same liberty he 
had enjoyed when first he was imprisoned 
—a privilege which was confirmed by his 
successor, Antonio Ugolini. 

About this time, Cellini says, an attempt 
was made to poison him by mixing pound- 
ed diamonds with his food, but this was 
defeated by the avarice of the person em- 
ployed to make the powder, who kept 
the real stone and pounded a counterfeit. 
After this the governor sent him food 
from his own table, and one of his ser- 
vants tasted it. 

Brighter days were now in store for our 
hero, for the Cardinal of Ferrara, coming 
to Rome from the court of France, find- 
ing the pope one day in a good humor, 
asked, as a boon, in the name of the king 
his master, the liberation of Cellini, which 
was graciously accorded, and he was at 
once released before the news could come 
to the ears of his enemy, Pier Luigi. 


From All The Year Round. 
ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 


PART II. 


As we approached the yacht, people 
were looking out at us from under the 
awning on board the yacht, among whom 
I fancied I recognized the slender, grace- 
ful form of Hilda Chudleigh; while, on 
our side Tom Courtney was making ener- 
getic signals of welcome and recognition. 
In a few moments Hilda and 1 would 
meet. I should be received, no doubt, as 
a mere acquaintance — an old friend who 
had been lost sight of for years, and 
whose reappearance would be the subject 
of a little commonplace surprise. Better 
to remain unknown than to be received 
likethis. And then the thought occurred : 
“Why not remain unknown?” Five 
years in India had turned me from a fair 
young Englishman into a copper-colored 
individual of any possible nationality, from 
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a Chinese toa Spaniard. And then I had 
changed my name as well as my complex- 
ion. My uncle, when he left the service 
of her Majesty for the more profitable 
one of the rajah of M——, whose daugh- 
ter and successor he afterwards married, 
had assumed the more easily pronounced 
name of Lamallam, a name afterwards in- 
scribed in pleasant characters on the 
golden records of the three-per-cents, and 
by which name, at the begum’s desire, 
I had passed while in India. And why 
should not I still retain it? This point I 
rapidly explained to young Courtney as 
we were rowed across the harbor. 

“All right,” he rejoined, when I had 
finished my little story. “As longas it is 
the name you go by, what does it matter ? 
I shall leave it to Hilda to find you out. 
And now, my friend,” to the boatman, as 
we touched the side of the “ Sea-Mew,” 
“how much?” 

The boatman suggested five francs for 
this little passage —an extortionate race 
all over the world are the boatmen who 
hang about ports and ships — but eventu- 
ally was well satisfied with one franc. 
And then, in a few moments, we stood on 
the deck of the yacht —a shaded lounge, 
very cool and pleasant after the glare of 
the harbor, with matting screens, and 
Japanese chairs and lounges, and books 
and newspapers everywhere strewing the 
decks. 

We were received by a bright-faced, 
pleasant young fellow, who turned out to 
be Mr. Chancellor’s private secretary — 
the ornamental secretary that is —the 
Hon. Wallace Wyvern, a link with the 
great world into which his chief was try- 
ing to gain an entrance. Hence Mr. Wy- 
vern was entertaining Mr. Chancellor’s 
friends on board his yacht, while his two 
fellow-secretaries were fathoms deep in 
blue-books and margined foolscap at 
Whitehall. 

“ Delighted to see you, old chap,” cried 
Mr. Wyvern, grasping Tommie warmly 
by the hand; “and your friend, too, is 
welcome. And now to present you to our 
chiefs in command.” 

And Wyvern tripped lightly before us 
along the deck, leading the way to a small 
group of young women, at the sight of 
whom my heart had begun to beat the 
rataplan. But, after all, the tall, graceful 
figure I had seen was not Hilda—she 
was not upon deck — but proved to be 
Miss Chancellor, a slight and pretty girl 
with something of a northern accent, 
which, with a little nervous awkwardness 
at times, gave her an individuality not at 
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all unpleasant. Then there was a mar-|time,” pursued Mrs. Bacon with evident 


ried aunt of the M.P.’s, the chaperon of 
the party, a certain Mrs. Bacon, stout 
and laughter-loving, and an aristocratic- 
— Miss Wyvern, haughty but grace- 
ul. 

“Your cousin Hilda is below,” ex- 
plained Miss Chancellor nervously to 
Tom Courtney, who had attached himself 
to her from the first, with an air of feeling 
himself perfectly happy in her society; 
“won't you like to go down and see her?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Tom; “1’ll 
stop here if you'll let me. Hilda can 
come up if she wants to see me. And 
now tell me what we are to do and where 
to go?” 

“Well,” replied Miss Chancellor in 
hesitating tones, “I don’t quite know. 
John” —her brother, no doubt — “has 
given us carte blanche to go where we 
like, but not more than twelve hours dis- 
tant from England, for he may want to 
consult Mr. Wyvern at any moment; and 
then, you see, he is naturally anxious to 
join us as often as possible.” 

Here Mrs. Bacon interposed with her 
habitual happy laugh, — 

“Oh, that is quite natural. I remem- 
ber when Charles and I—that is Mr. 
Bacon, you know — were courting, and I 
was ordered by the doctors to the Spas —” 

“Yes, you told us that story yesterday, 
aunt,” interrupted Miss Chancellor has- 
tily. 

‘ But these gentlemen haven’t heard 
it,” persisted Mrs. Bacon. 

I made a friend of Mrs. Bacon from 
that moment, by listening attentively and 
respectfully to her story. It was not a 
very old story after all, for Mrs. Bacon 
was still young and buxom, and might 
even now have drawn admirers to the 
Spas. 

But just then I heard a voice, whose 
thrilling accents could never be mistaken. 
It was Hilda, who, speaking from the 
companion-ladder, was calling in sweet 
but commanding tones, — 

“Mr. Wyvern, Mr. Wyvern, have the 
letters come on board?” 

“Just this moment come!” cried Mr. 
Wyvern, handing Hilda a packet of de- 
spatches which she looked hastily over, 
and then, with a disappointed face, re- 
tired once more. 

“T don’t know what news she’d have,” 
cried Mrs. Bacon; “there couldn’t be a 
more devoted loverthan John. Hesends 
her a telegram every four hours. And 
there’s sure to be one to rouse us all up 
in the middle of the night! The last 





pride in the narration, “a government de- 
spatch boat steamed after us fifty miles 
with John’s message, and was pretty near- 
ly lost with all hands in the fog.” 

And yet, in spite of all this devotion, it 
was evident from the aspect of Hilda’s 
face as she reappeared once more, that 
she was scarcely made happy by it. But, 
at this present moment, the chief object 
of her solicitude is her father; tall and 
rather stooping, with his rosy, well-pre- 
served west-country face and aquiline and 
clearly-cut features. The steps and the 
encumberment of the decks puzzle him a 
little, and he leans heavily on his daugh- 
ter’s arm till he has taken his seat on 
deck, when he looks benevolently round 
as he takes his glasses and begins to 
scrutinize the place and its surroundings. 

“Rather different sight,’ he began, 
after taking a long look at the forts that 
shut us in, at the huge rock towering 
above us, and the sparsely scattered craft 
about the harbor, “rather different from 
Cherbourg in 1858, when I assisted, as 
the French would say, at the meeting be- 
tween their emperor and our queen, at the 
inauguration of the new fortifications. I 
brought my yacht over, and upon my word 
I thought we should have been blown out 
of the water, with the saluting and firing 
of big guns. Ah, the French are a fickle 
people, Mrs. Bacon!” 

And poor Mrs. Bacon, thus singled out 
—she evidently rather dreaded the old 
gentleman and preferred to keep out of 
the radius of his observations — could 
only say that she had always heard that 
the French were a fickle people. 

By this time the squire’s faded brown 
eyes had passed over me without any sign 
of recognition, and then my face came 
under Hilda’s more trying scrutiny. And 
next moment she called Tom Courtney 
to her side. 

“Yes, Lamallam,” I heard Tom say. 
“French? He may be originally, or 
Dutch or Hebrew; but a goodish sort of 
fellow anyhow. Shall I bring him to 
"ou ? ” ° 

Miss Chudleigh made a hasty sign of 
dissent, and at that moment Mr. Wyvern 
burst in upon the group on deck with a 
programme fully arranged. 

“ We've got to go up the mountain to 
Fort du Roule, first of all. That’s what 
everybody does, and as it’s the only thing 
to do at Cherbourg, we must make the 
most of it. There are voitures for those 
who don’t like to walk.” 

Mrs. Bacon and the squire were the 
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only ones who did not care for walking, 
and they were packed comfortably in a 
voiture, which drove off wildly, the coach- 
man making his whip explode like a 
cracker. But we soon overtook it crawl- 
ing along at the rate of a mile or so an 
hour. 

“ Napoleon couldn’t manage it,” sang 
out the chatty old squire from his voiture. 
“He couldn’t walk ‘up, so he had this 
road made to drive up to the top —cost I 
don’t know how many millions of francs. 
Ah, he was a great manthat. Ave Cesar 
Imperator!” cried the squire, doffing his 
hat. 
coachman looked round and 
grinned, recognizing the Latin perhaps. 

“Vive la République!” he cried, and 
urged his horses to a momentary gallop. 

But the path is best for us pedestrians 
— the winding path, faced here and there 
with stone, where the goats browse by the 
side on the banks fresh with ferns .and 
wild flowers. As we rise we unfold the 
panorama of the town and port, with the 
green valleys, whose little streams furnish 
the harbor with a sort of excuse for ex- 
istence ; the sea in its restless tranquillity 
spreading far and wide in streaks of pur- 
ple and green, with a white sail here and 
there, and white clouds resting above in 
the pure blue sky. 

“But, according to Shakespeare,” be- 
gins Miss Wyvern, whose voice has 
hardly before been heard; “according 
to Shakespeare, the murmuring surges 
should cease to be heard at such a height 
as this; while in reality we hear them 
much more plainly than below. Now, 
how is this?” 

Miss Chancellor was far too much out 
of breath to attempt a reply, while Hilda 
had thrown herself on the grassy bank, 
her eyes fixed wistfully on the distant 
sea-line. Tommie came bravely to the 
rescue. 

“Why, clearly Shakespeare was wrong,” 
he cried; “he often wrote very carelessly. 
The thing ought to be put right in the 
next edition, with a note ‘Amended by 
Miss Wyvern.’ ” 

But Miss Wyvern descended upon 
Tommie with all the force of a Nasmyth 
steam-hammer. 

“ Foolish youth,” she said compassion- 
ately, “‘to pit your feeble intellect against 
the genius of Shakespeare. The descrip- 
tion you cavil at a 

‘* No, upon my word,” interposed Tom- 
mie. ‘ You were cavilling at it, not I.” 

“The description you cavilled at,” re- 
sumed Miss Wyvern, not sparing him in 
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the least, “was given toa blind man to 
make him think he stood on a lofty height 
while all the time he was on level ground. 
The illusion may have been complete; 
but the blind man would naturally Ksten 
eagerly for the whisper of the sea below, 
in which he hoped to end his sorrows, 
His guide, noticing this rapt attention, 
explains the reason that no sound reaches 
the listening ear, falsely, as it happens — 
but what would you have? the whole is a 
delusion.” 

“Well, upon my word,” cried Tommie, 
“it’s real nasty of you to lay a pitfall like 
that forachap. Just like those cads you 
meet sometimes, who want you to bet that 
such a word isn’t in the dictionary, while 
all the time they’ve got the book in their 
pocket with the word in it.” 

The girl laughed; she enjoyed so much 
her victory over Tommie that she became 
quite sociable from that moment, her icy 
crust all thawed away. 

We wandered through the fort, where 
there was nothing particular to see but 
the’ view from the ramparts, and then 
upon the grassy sward, where the soldiers 
from the fort were having a big wash ina 
little pool that exists curiously enough at 
the very summit of the rock. By this 
time the voiture and its occupants had ar- 
rived at'the top, and the old squire, fresh 
and jaunty, began to describe the various 
points we saw below us, the great digue 
or breakwater with its strong forts at 
either-end and a stronger still in the mid- 
dle—a digue that was built, as to the 
foundations, in part of the hard granite 
and gneiss rock in which the naval docks 
and basins were excavated, and partly of 
hard primitive rock dug from quarries in 
the side of the cliff beneath us. The 
boatmen below are always wanting people 
to hire their boats to visit the digue, but 
we Can see it all from the top of La Roule, 
with the naval fort and basins, the bar- 
racks, hospitals, and workshops, but not 
a sign of a ship of war except a few dis- 
masted hulks. The fleet is away on its 
summer cruise or seeking adventures in 
Madagascar, and there is not even a soli- 
tary corvette in the port to give a touch 
of life to the scene. 

As we descended the hill towards the 
town, Hilda fell behind the rest, and some- 
how I found myself by her side. She 
was changed indeed, but I should have 
known her anywhere. Was it possible 
that she did not recognizeme? Her eyes 
rested indifferently upon me as if I had 
been part of the surrounding scenery, and 
then as I made some trifling remark about 
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the descent, she brightened up and tried 
to interest herself in the conversation. 
But she was evidently preoccupied, and 
her politeness cost her an effort. Why 
did I not then make myself known, and 
appeal to the memory of our old love-pas- 
sages? Something at the moment re- 
strained me. I must have feared my fate 
too much, and then the opportunity was 
lost; we had joined the main body of the 
party. And Mr. Wyvern had joined us 
now, and evidently thought that as the 
representative of his chief, he should al- 
most monopolize Hilda’s society. And 
the poor girl seemed to acknowledge the 
claim, and did her best to be cheerful and 
bright in his presence. Young Courtney 
hardly had a chance of speaking to his 
cousin; perhaps he did not wanta chance, 
for he was, or seemed to be, entirely en- 
grossed in Miss Chancellor’s conversa- 
tion. : 

The chief pleasure in yachting is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the coming 
ashore, and hence the whole party on 
board the “ Sea-Mew,” with the exception 
of Mr. Wyvern and his sister, and the old 
squire and Hilda, had agreed to dine at 
the table d’héte of the chief hotel, and 
amuse themselves somewhere afterwards. 
The theatre was closed, but there was a 
circus in a big, desolate place close by, 
where something like a fair was going on 
— stalls crammed with parcels of ginger- 
bread, all to be attained by some combina- 
tion of skill or chance. In all of these 
Tommie distinguished himself, knocking 
over dolls, and unfailingly hitting the 
bull’s-eye in the mimic shooting-galleries, 
and finally carried off the grand prix of the 
Tombola, a huge ball of silvered glass as 
big as the head of the giant Cormoran. 

All this success excited great disappro- 
bation among the stall-keepers. Monsieur 
was an expert, they said with one accord, 
and it was not fair that he should engage 
in entertainments that were intended for 
honest bourgeois, their wives, and inno- 
cent children. Tommie was inclined to 
go on and break all the banks, sweeping 
away their reserve of gingerbread and 
nuts, and petrified sponge-cakes; but the 
townspeople took the side of the stall- 
keepers, and then some sailors came along 
from an English ship in the harbor, and 
were inclined to back up their country- 
man. 

A row seemed imminent, but I managed 
to drag Tommie away out of the confu- 
sion, and safely into the circus, where an 
animated performance was going on. The 
regular circus routine having been gone 
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through im the presence of a large audi- 
ence of soldiers and sailors of the navy 
—the latter exquisitely neat in their blue 
and white, fine-looking young fellows, 
each with a rose in his breast — the arena 
was Cleared for the grand military specta- 
cle of the defeat of the Kroumirs. The 
young soldiers trooped off behind the 
scenes; they had all been admitted gra- 
tuitously in order to assist in the military 
apectacke. 

At this interesting moment a carriage 
arrived to carry the ladies back to the 
yacht, with a message from Mr. Wyvern 
that all must be on board by eleven, as 
the “Sea-Mew” might have to sail with 
the tide. But we were determined to see 
the end of the performance, and, indeed, 
put down Mr. Wyvern’s announcement as 
a little piece of extra officiousness, 

By-and-by the band struck up the grand 
march of the Kroumirs, and presently a 
party of the same dashed upon the arena, 
a party of two at least, brandishing their 
spears and uttering fierce war-cries. 
Hardly had they gone when a French 
officer appeared at the head of a picquet, 
and posted a sentry over a heap of old 
saddles that was supposed to represent a 
fountain. Exit the picquet, and the sen- 
try begins his march up and down to slow 
music, which quivers and quavers in notes 
of warning and grief as those rascally 
Kroumirs creep up and drive a poniard 
into the heart of the poor soldier. Then 
the relief approaches and looks in vain 
for the sentry, till they almost tumble over 
his body. The dagger is discovered, and 
the French officer, raising it to the sky, 
imprecates vengeance upon the heads of 
the assassins. 

Immediately, with a dexterous applica- 
tion of mats and screens, the arena is con- 
verted into the palace of the bey of Tunis. 
The bey appears to bea wicked old fellow 
with a penchant for bayadéres, a troupe of 
whom appear and dance gracefully before 
him. All the eligible girls of Cherbourg, 
we are told, have been pressed into the 
service, but then the girls of Cherbourg 
don’t appear to be designed by nature for 
bayadéres, and the general effect is skinny 
and bony. But the bey himself is perfec- 
tion, a most respectable old gentleman, 
who claps his hands, when he has had 
enough of the bayadéres, with quite Paris- 
ian grace. But his face is wrinkled with 
care. He has a world of trouble on his 
hands, for the French ambassador — or 
perhaps he is only a consul—is thun- 
dering at the gate. Enters the French 
ambassador in evening dress; enters a 
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stout French general in embroidered uni- 
form and képi; enters, in violent excite- 
ment, the French cap‘taine, waving the 
Kroumir’s dagger; enters the Italian 
chargé-d’affaires with a scarf of green, 
white, and blue, who prompts the bey to 
resistance. But when an ultimatum is 
presented by the stout and fierce French 
general, the bey trembles, turns pale; he 
falls back on his wily friend in the green 
tricolor; but he too has lost confidence. 
He may wring his hands, protest, but all 
is in vain. The bey signs his submission, 
and exeunt the French ina triumphant, 
tumultuous rush, while the bayadéres pose 
themselves in attitudes of grief and sub- 
mission. At this moment a placard is 
exhibited which brings down the house — 
“ France will have her frontiers respect- 
> 

But still the Kroumirs have to be dealt 
with, and the arena is presently occupied 
with battles, marches, bivouacs, with a 
comic element in the shape of a bibulous 
and vivacious private, who is continuall 
on the point of bestowing a kick ora but. 
fet upon his commanding officer, but who 
recovers his sense of discipline in time to 
convert the assault into a respectful sa- 
lute. A pathetic element, too, is provided 
in the death of a soldier and his horse, the 
former sharing the last drop from his 
water-bottle with his faithful charger. The 
massacre of this gallant pair by a crowd 
of Kroumirs was the last drop in the cup 
of their iniquities. From that moment 
they were slaughtered like flies, a gallant 
vivandiére of course performing prodigies 
of valor, amid fanfares of trumpets and 
incessant detonation of crackers, while the 
band burst forth into a triumphal march, 
and the audience rose ez masse, while the 
sailors laughed and cheered at the ex- 
ploits of their brethren in arms. 

By the time we had turned out of the 
circus it was nearly midnight, and yet the 
town showed no sign of turning in for the 
night — or what was left of it. Half the 
population of the town was in the streets ; 
children ran about and danced, while at 
all the open spaces a concourse of people 
had gathered, who were formed into a 
ring, and were dancing round and round, 
chanting some monotonous refrain, slowly 
at first, and then faster and faster, till the 
dance became a mad whirl, and the ring 
broke up by its own centrifugal force amid 
universal laughter and applause. 

It was the St. Jean d’été, the feast of 
Midsummer Day, that the worthy Cher- 
bourgeois were celebrating in this primi- 
tive fashion.. Without a thought that he 
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was participating in heathen rites, whose 
origin goes back to the early primitive life 
of mankind, without a serious thought, in- 
deed, in his head, Tom Courtney plunged 
into the thick of the fun, clasping on one 
side the hand of a pretty, dark-eyed little 
ouvriére, while on the other he hooked on 
to a dark-bearded, savage-looking young 
fellow, presumably the girl’s sweetheart. 
The little ouvriére did not seem to dislike 
the change of partners, and chatted gaily 
with Tommie during the intervals of the 
dance. But the young sweetheart was 
not so well pleased. Tommie’s French 
was imperfect, and perhaps, in his happy 
ignorance of the language, he may have 
said more than he intended. Anyhow, 
the black-bearded young fellow took um- 
brage, words ensued, and then a slight 
scuffle, and then, in less time than it takes 
to tell it, the sergents de ville were on the 
scene, and all the parties to the fray were 
marched off to the guard-house. The 
black-bearded young fellow, who was very 
excited, and in a highly dangerous need, 
was detained for the night, while Tommie, 
who took the thing more quietly, was per- 
mitted to leave on our promise to appear 
next morning at the tribunal of correc- 
tional police, and we were favored with 
the escort of a sergent de ville, nominally 
for our protection, but in reality, I fancy, 
to make sure of our not breaking our pa- 
role; a sergent who mounted guard pa- 
tiently on the steps of the hotel, and 
seemed disposed to stay there all night. 

Already, we were told, half-a-dozen ur- 
gent messages had come from the yacht, 
and one of the cabin-boys was awaiting 
our arrival to say that the “ Sea-Mew” 
was on the point of sailing, and that the 
pilot could wait no longer. There was 
no time to write, even to explain the situ- 
ation, and we could only send a message 
excusing ourselves on the ground of an 
unexpected engagement on the following 
morning, and hoping to rejoin the “ Sea- 
Mew ” at her next port of call. 

And presently we heard her beating 
through the water in the silence of the 
night —a silence broken also by the dis- 
tant cries of those who were still keeping 
up the St. Jean —the reflection of her 
lights pirouetting in the swell she raised 
in turning. Bells sounded, the engines 
went on full speed, and presently she shot 
quietly out of the harbor, and was lost in 
the indefinite haze beyond. 

As for Tom Courtney, he was so con- 
trite that it was impossible to reproach 
him, and, indeed, except for an excess of 
youthful spirits there was nothing to 
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blame in his conduct. And this view was 
taken by the presiding magistrate next 
morning, who dismissed Tommie with a 
fine of two francs and a half and costs, 
which amounted to as much more. His 
enemy, now calmed and contrite, was 
mulct in the same amount, and as Tom- 
mie insisted on defraying the whole costs 
of the entertainment, the utmost harmony 
prevailed, and prisoners, guardians of the 
peace, and witnesses adjourned to the 
nearest café, where many bottles of wine 
were opened and drunk, to the health of 
everybody concerned, and to the continu- 
ance of the extente cordiale. 

But, in the mean time, where was the 
“ Sea-Mew ”? 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND. 


PART I. 


THE residence of Voltaire in England 
is an unwritten chapter in the literary his- 
tory of the eighteenth century. And yet 
assuredly few episodes in that history are 
so well worth attentive consideration. In 
his own opinion it was the turning-point 
of his life. In the opinion of Condorcet 
it was fraught with consequences of mo- 
mentous importance to Europe and to 
humanity. What is certain is that it left 
its traces on almost everything which he 
subsequently produced, either as the pro- 
fessed disciple and interpreter of English 
teachers, or as an independent inquirer. 
Its influence extended even to his poetry 
and to his criticism, to his work as an his- 
torian and to his work as an essayist. 
Nor is this all. The circumstances under 
which he sought our protection; his 
strange experiences among us; his rela- 
tions with Pope, Swift, and Bolingbroke, 
with the court, with our aristocracy, with 
the people; the zeal and energy with 
which he studied our manners, our gov- 
ernment, our science, our history, our 
literature ; his courageous attempts to 
distinguish himself as a writer in English, 
—all combine to form one of the most 
interesting passages in his singularly in- 
teresting career. 

But unfortunately no portion of Vol- 
taire’s biography is involved in greater 
obscurity. ‘On ignore,” writes Charles 
Rémusat, “a peu prés quelle fut sa vie en 
Angleterre. Ces deux années sont une 
lacune dans son histoire. C’est un point 





third volume of his “Frederick the 
Great” to throw some light on it, aban- 
doned the task in impatient despair. 
Mere inanity and darkness visible — such 
are his expressions —reign in all Vol- 
taire’s biographies over this period of his 
life. Seek not to know it; no man has 
inquired into it, probably no competent 
man ever will. It happened, however, 
that at the very time Carlyle was thus ex- 
pressing himself, a very competent man 
was engaged onthe task. The researches 
of Desnoiresterres succeeded in dispers- 
ing a portion at least of the obscurity 
which hung over Voltaire’s movements 
during these mysterious years. He took 
immense pains to supply the deficiencies 
of preceding biographers. Judging rightly 
that all that could now be recovered could 
be recovered only in scattered fragments, 
he diligently collected such information 
as lay dispersed in Voltaire’s own corre- 
spondence and writings, and in'the corre- 
spondence and writings of those with 
whom his illustrious countryman had 
when in England been brought into con- 
tact. Much has, it is true, escaped him ; 
much which he has collected he has not, 
perhaps, turned to the best account; but 
it is due to him — the fullest and the most 
satisfactory of Voltaire’s biographers — 
to say that his chapter “ Voltaire et la 
Société Anglaise” must-form the basis of 
all future inquiries into this most interest- 
ing subject. To higher praise he is not, 
we think, entitled. Some of Desnoires- 
terres’s deficiencies are supplied by Mr. 
Parton, whose ‘Life of Voltaire” ap- 
peared in two goodly octavos a few months 
ago. Mr. Parton has made one or two 
unimportant additions to what was al- 
ready known, but he has, we are sorry to 
find, done little more. We gratefully 
acknowledge our obligations both to Des- 
noiresterres and to Mr. Parton. But 
these obligations are slight. 

The first point to be settled is the ex- 
act date of his arrival in England, and 
that date can, we think, be determined 
with some certainty. On May 2 (n.s.), 
1726, an order arrived for his release from 
the Bastile, on the understanding that he 
would quit France and betake himself, 
as he had offered to do, to England. On 
May 6 he was, as his letter to Madame de 
Ferriole proves, at Calais; and at Calais 
he remained for some days the guest of his 
friend Donoquet. How long he remained 
at Calais it is not possible to discover, 
but he tells us himself that he disem- 


de sa biographie qui mériterait des recher- | barked at Greenwich, and it is clear from 
ches.” Carlyle, who attempted in the | the passage which follows that he landed 














on the day of Greenwich Fair. That 
fair was invariably held on Whit-Monday, 
and Whit-Monday fell in 1726 on May 30 
(o.s.). Now areference to the Dazly Cou- 
vant for May 30 shows that a mail arrived 
from France on Sunday the 29th, which 
would be, of course, according to the new 
style, May 18. Supposing, therefore, that 
his visit at Calais was protracted to twelve 
days after his letter to Madame de Fer- 
riole—and there is no reason for sup- 
posing that it was not—the time would 
exactly tally. That he should have, re- 
mained on board till Monday morning 
need excite no surprise. But there ts 
other evidence in favor of this date. In 
the remarkable passage in which he de- 
scribes what he saw on landing, he tells 
us that the vessels in the river had spread 
their sails (déployé leurs voiles), to do 
honor to the king and queen, and he par- 
ticularly notices the splendid liveries worn 
by the king’s menials. We turn to the 
London Gazette for Monday, May 30, and 
we find that on that day, the king’s birth- 
day, the rejoicings for which had been 
deferred from the preceding Saturday, 
was “celebrated with the usual demon- 
strations of public joy;” and in the Brit- 
ish Gazetteer for Saturday, May 21, we 
read that “ great preparations are making 
for celebrating the king’s birthday,” and 
that “the king’s menial servants are to 
be new clothed on that occasion.” We 
believe, then, that Voltaire first set foot 
in England on Whit-Monday, May 30 
(19), 1726. 

On the voyage he had been the prey of 
melancholy thoughts. He drew, in the 
bitterness of his soul, a parallel between 
his own position and the position in which 
his favorite hero once stood. And his 
feelings found expression in verse : — 


Je ne dois pas étre plus fortuné 

Que le héros célébré sur ma vielle. 
1] fut proscrit, persécuté, damné 

Par les dévots et leur douce séquelle. 
En Angleterre il trouva du secours, 
J’en vais chercher.* 


But on landing he soon recovered his 
cheerfulness, and throwing himself in a 
transport of joy on the earth, he rever- 
ently saluted it Many of his country- 
men have described their first impressions 
of the land of Shakespeare and Newton, 
but to none of them has it ever presented 


* Quoted in the “ Historical Memoirs”’ of the author 
of the ** Henriade”’ (1778), where the writer speaks of 
having seen these verses in a letter in Voltaire’s own 
handwriting addressed to M. Dumas d’ Aiguebere. 

t Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 64 
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itself as it presented itself to the fasci- 
nated eye of Voltaire. Everything com- 
bined to fill the young exile with delight 
and admiration. Though his health was 
delicate, he was in exuberant spirits. It 
was a cloudless day in the loveliest month 
of the English year. A soft wind from 
the west—we are borrowing his own 
glowing description — tempered the rays 
of the hot spring sun. The Thames, 
rolling full and rapid, was in all its glory; 
and in all their glory, too, were the stately 
trees which have now disappeared, but 
which then fringed the river banks on 
both sides for many miles. Nor was it 
nature only that was keeping carnival. 
It was the anniversary of the Great Fair, 
and it was the anniversary of the king’s 
birthday. The river between Greenwich 
and London was one unbroken pageant. 
Farther than the eye could see, stretched 
with every sail, crowded two lines of mer- 
chant ships drawn up to salute the royal 
barge, which, preceded by boats with 
bands of music, and followed by wherries 
rowed by men in gorgeous liveries, floated 
slowly past. Loyal acclamations rent the 
air, and Voltaire observed with interest 
that a nation of freemen was a nation of 
dutiful subjects. From the river he turned 
to the park, and, curious to see English 
society in all its phases, he spent the 
afternoon in observing what was going on. 
He wandered up and down the park, ques- 
tioning such holiday-makers as could un- 
derstand him about the races, and the 
arrangements for the races. He admired 
the skill with which the young women 
managed their horses, and was greatly 
struck with the freshness and beauty of 
their complexions, the neatness of their 
dress, and the graceful vivacity of their 
movements. In the course of his ram- 
bles he accidently met some English 
merchants to whom he had letters of in- 
troduction. By them he was treated with 
great courtesy and kindness. They lent 
him a horse, they provided him with re- 
freshments, and they placed him where 
both the park and the river could be seen 
to most advantage. While he was enjoy- 
ing the fine view from the hill, he per- 
ceived near him a Danish courier who 
had like himself just arrived in England. 
The man’s face, says Voltaire, was ra- 
diant with joy; he believed himself to 
be in a paradise where the women were 
always beautiful and animated, where the 
sky was always clear, and where no one 
thought of anything but pleasure. “ And 
| 1,” he adds, *‘ was even more enchanted 
| than the Dane.” 
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The same evening he was in London, 
in all probability the guest of Boling- 
broke. His acquaintance with that dis- 
tinguished man had begun at La Source 
in the winter of 1721. Their acquaintance 
had soon ripened into intimacy, and 
though since then their personal inter- 
course had been interrupted, they had 
interchanged letters. At that time Bo- 
ling broke was an exile; he had recently 
obtained a pardon, and was now settled 
in England, where he divided his time 
between his town house in Pall Mall and 
his country house at Dawley. The friend- 
ship of Bolingbroke would have been a 
sufficient passport to the most brilliant 
literary circles in London, but as the con- 
nection of Bolingbroke lay principally 
among the Tories, the young adventurer 
had taken the precaution to secure a pro- 
tector among the Whigs. The name of 
Bubb Dodington is now a synonym for all 
that is vilest and most contemptible in the 
trade of politics, but at the time of which 
we are writing his few virtues were more 
prominent than his many vices. His 
literary accomplishments, his immense 
wealth, and his generous though not very. 
discriminating patronage of men of letters, 
had deservedly given him a high place 
among the Mecenases of his age. At his 
palace in Dorsetshire he loved to assem- 
ble the wits and poets of the opposition, 
the most distinguished of whom were 
Thomson and Young —the one still busy 
with his “Seasons,” the other slowly 
elaborating his brilliant ‘ Satirics.” For 
his introduction to Dodington he was in- 
debted to the English ambassador at 
Paris, Horace Walpole the elder, who 
had, at the instigation of the Count de 
Morville, written a letter recommending 
him to the patronage of Dodington. How 
fully he availed himself of these and other 
influential friends is proved by the fact 
that when he quitted England in 1729 
there was scarcely asingle person of dis- 
tinction, either in letters or politics, with 
whom he was not personally acquainted. 
But his most intimate associate was an 
opulent English merchant, who resided at 
Wandsworth, and whose name was Ever- 
ard Falkener. He had become acquainted 
with him in Paris, and had promised, 
should opportunity offer, to visit him in 
England.* Falkener’s house he seems to 
have regarded as his home, and of Falke- 
ner himself he always speaks in terms of 
affection and gratitude. He dedicated 


* * Goldsmith’s Life of Voltaire, Miscell. Works, iv., 
P» 20, 
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“Zaire” to him; he regularly corre- 
sponded with him; and tothe end of his 
life he loved to recall the happy days 
spent under his good friend’s hospitable 
roof at Wandsworth. Many years after- 
wards, when he wished to express his 
sense of the kindness he had received 
from King Stanislaus, he described him 
“as a kind of Falkener.” Of Falkener 
few particulars have survived. We know 
from Voltaire that he was subsequently 
appointed ambassador to Constantinople, 
that he held some appointment in Flan- 
ders, and that he was knighted. We 
gather from other sources that he became 
secretary to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and that he was one of the witnesses 
called on the trial of Simon Lord Lovat 
in 1746. To this it may be added that he 
became towards the end of George the 
Second’s reign one of the postmasters- 
general; that in 1747* he married a 
daughter of General Churchill; and that 
he died at Bath, November 16, 1758.f 
That Voltaire should have delighted in 
his society is not surprising, for though 
we know little of Falkener’s character, we 
know enough to understand its charm. 
“Tam here” —so runs a passage in one 
of his letters, quoted by Voltaire in his 
remarks upon Pascal — “just as you left 
me, neither merrier nor sadder, nor richer 
nor poorer; enjoying perfect health, hav- 
ing everything that renders life agreeable, 
without love, without avarice, without am- 
bition, and without envy; and as long as 
all that lasts I shall call myself a very 
happy man.” 

To what extent Voltaire was acquainted 
with the English language on his arrival 
at Greenwich it is impossible to say. We 
can find no traces of his having been en- 
gaged in studying it before his retirement 
subsequent to the caning he received from 
the Chevalier de Rohan at the beginning 
of February, 1726. If this was the case, 
what he knew of our language was what 
he had been able to pick up in about 
three months. His progress must have 
been unusually rapid, for he had not only 
made himself understood at Greenwich 
Fair, but on the following day he had 
mingled familiarly in conversation at the 
coffee-houses. It is of course possible 
that the conversation had on these occa- 
sions been carried on in his native lan- 
guage. Then, as now, large numbers of 
French refugees had found a home in 


* Gentleman's Magazine for Feb., 1747. 
t Jd. for Nov., 1753. 
¢ CEuvres Completes, Beuchot, vol. xxxviii., p. 46. 
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They had their own places of 


London. 
worship; they had their own coffee-houses, 
the principal being the Rainbow in Mary- 


lebone. Then, as now, almost all edu- 
cated Englishmen were conversant with 
the language of Racine and Moliére. 
Regularly as each season came round a 
Parisian company appeared. At court it 
was the usual mode of communication. 
By 1728 its attainment was held te be so 
essential a part of education that in the 
October of that year a journal was started, 
the proposed object of which was to facili- 
tate the study of it.* Indeed, wherever 
he went he would encounter his country- 
men, or Londoners who could converse 
with him in the language of his country- 
men. In Bolingbroke’s house he would 
probably hear little else, for Lady Boling- 
broke scarcely ever ventured to express 
herself in English; and of Falkener’s 
proficiency in French we have abundant 
proof. But among the cultivated English- 
men of that day there was one remarkable 
exception, and that was unfortunately in 
the case of a man with whom Voltaire was 
most anxious toexchangeideas. ‘ Pope,” 
wrote Voltaire many years afterwards, 
could hardly read French, and spoke not 
one “syllable of our language.” ¢ Vol- 
taire’s desire to meet Pope had no doubt 
been sharpened by the flattering remarks 
which Pope had two years before made 
about the “ Henriade,” or, as it was then 
entitled, “La Ligue.” A copy of the 
poem had been forwarded to him from 
France by Bolingbroke, and to oblige Bo- 
lingbroke he had managed to spell it out. 
The perusal had given him, he said, a 
very favorable idea of the author, whom 
he pronounced to be “a bigot but no her- 
etic; one who knows authority and na- 
tional sanctions without prejudice to truth 
and charity; in a word, one worthy of 
that share of friendship and intimacy with 
which you honor him.” { These compli- 
mentary remarks Bolingbroke had, it 
seems, conveyed to Voltaire, and a corre- 
spondence appeared to have ensued be- 
tween the two poets, though no traces of 
that correspondence are now to be found.§ 
Of his first interview with Pope three 
accounts are now extant. The first is 
that given by Owen Ruffhead, the sub- 
stance of which is repeated by Johnson 
in his life of Pope; the second is that 


* See the Flying Post or Weekly Medley, the first 
number of which appeared on October 8, 1728. 

t See Spence’s Anecdotes (Singer, Svo), p. 204, note. 

¢ Letter to Bolingbroke, dated April 9, 1724. 

§ See Pope’s letter to Carye, dated December 25, 
1725. 
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given by Goldsmith, and the third is that 
given by Duvernet. It will be well, per- 
haps, to let each authority tell his own 
story. 


Mr. Pope [writes Owen Ruffhead] told one 
of his most intimate friends that the poet Vol- 
taire had got some recommendation to him 
when he came to England, and that the first 
time he saw him was at Twickenham, where he 
kept him to dinner. Mrs, Pope, a most excel- 
lent woman, was then alive, and observing that 
this stranger, who appeared to be entirely 
emaciated, had no stomach, she expressed her 
concern for his want of appetite, on which 
Voltaire gave her so indelicate and brutal an 
account of the occasion of his disorder, con- 
tracted in Italy, that the poor lady was obliged 
immediately to rise from table. When Mr. 
Pope related that, his friend asked him how 
he could forbear ordering his servant John to 
thrust Voltaire head and shoulders out of his 
house? He replied that there was more of 
ignorance in this conduct than a purposed 
affront ; that Voltaire came into England, as 
other foreigners do, on a prepossession that 
not only ail religion, but all common decency 
of morals, was lost among us. (Life of Pope, 
4to, p. 156.) 

Next comes Goldsmith : — 


M. Voltaire has often told his friends that 
he never observed in himself such a succession 
of opposite passions as he experienced upon 
his first interview with Mr. Pope. When he 
first entered the room and perceived our poor, 
melancholy poet, naturally deformed and wasted 
as he was with sickness and study, he could 
not help regarding him with the utmost com- 
passion; but when Pope began to speak and 
to reason upon moral obligations, and dress 
the most delicate sentiments in the most 
charming diction, Voltaire’s pity began to be 
changed into admiration, and at last even into 
envy. It is not uncommon with him to assert 
that no man ever pleased him so much in 
serious conversation, nor any whose senti- 
ments mended so much upon recollection, 
(Life of Voltaire, Miscellaneous Works, iv., p. 
24.) 

It is difficult to reconcile these accounts 
with the narrative of Duvernet, who, as 
he almost certainly had his information 
from Thiériot, is an authority of great 
weight: — 


Dans leur premiére entrevue ils furent fort 
embarrassés. Pope s’exprimait trés pénible- 
ment en frangais, et Voltaire n’étant point ac- 
coutumé aux sifflements de la langue anglaise 
ne pouvait se faire entendre. I] se retira dans 
un village et ne rentra dans Londres que 
lorsqu’il eut acquis une grande facilité 4 s’ex- 
primer en anglais. 


This seems to us by far the most proba- 
ble account. It is certain that Voltaire 
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devoted himself with great assiduity to! with the sorrows of life; he is dead, he 
the systematic study of English shortly | says, to everything but the affection he 


after his arrival among us. 
himself with a regular teacher, who prob- 
ably assisted him not only in the compo- 
sition of his letters, which he now regu- 
larly wrote in English, but in the compo- 
sition of his two famous essays.* He 
obtained an introduction to Colley Cibber, 
and regularly attended the theatres, fol- 
lowing the play ina printed copy.t His 
studies were, however, interrupted by his 
suddenly leaving England for France — 
an expedition attended with considerable 
peril, and conducted with the utmost se- 
crecy. The particulars of this journey 
are involved in great obscurity. That he 
undertook it with the object of inducing 
the Chevalier de Rohan to give him an 
opportunity of avenging his wounded 
honor; that for some time, at least, he 
remained concealed in Paris, not ventur- 
ing to have an interview with any friend 
or with any relative, —is clear from his 
letter to Thiériot dated August 12, 1726. 
That he was at Wandsworth again, almost 
immediately afterwards, is proved by a 
letter to Mademoiselle Bessiéres, dated 
October 15, in which he speaks of himself 
as having been there for two months. 

He arrived in England in a state of 
abject depression, and this depression 
was aggravated by ill health and the cross 
accidents of fortune. He had brought 
with him a bill of exchange of the value 
of twenty thousand francs, and this bill 
— not being in immediate need of money 
—he had neglected to present. On pre- 
senting it to the man on whom it had been 
drawn — one D’ Acosta, a Jew — D’Acosta 
informed him that three days before he had 
become bankrupt ; and the money was lost. 
His misfortune, however, happening to 
reach the ears of the king, the king good- 
naturedly sent him a sum which has been 
variously estimated, but which probably 
amounted to a hundred guineas, and so 
relieved him from pressing embarrass- 
ment. But what affected him most was 
the news of the death of his sister. This 
threw him into an agony of grief. There 
is nothing in the whole range of Voltaire’s 
voluminous correspondence so touching 
as the letter in which his feelings on this 
sad occasion found vent. It was ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle Bessiéres, the 
lady who had sent the intelligence. It is 
dated “ Wandsworth, October 15, 1726.” 
He describes himself as acquainted only 


* La Voltairomanie, p. 46, 47. 
t Chetwood’s History of the Stage, p. 46, 


He provided | owes to his correspondent. 





He alludes 
bitterly to the retraite ignorée from which 
he writes; and he says it would have been 
far better, both for his relatives and him- 
self, had death removed him instead of 
his sister. “Les amertumes et les souf- 
frances” —so run his gloomy reflections 
— “quien ont marqué presque tous les 
jours ont été souvent mon ouvrage. Je 
sens le peu que je vaux; mes faiblesses 
me font pitié et mes fautes me font hor- 
reur.” Qn the following day he wrote in 
a similar strain to Madame de Berniéres. 
He was in deep distress, too, at the cru- 
elty and injustice with which he had been 
treated by his brother; and to this dis- 
tress he subsequently gave passionate ut- 
terance in a letter to Thiériot.* But 
neither depression nor sorrow ever held 
long dominion over that buoyant and vol- 
atile spirit. On the very day on which he 
was thus mournfully expressing himself 
to Madame de Berniéres, he was, in an- 
other letter, dilating with enthusiasm on 
the beauties of Pope’s poetry. This we 
learn from a very interesting fragment 
preserved by Warburton in his notes to 
the “Epistle to Arbuthnot.” As the frag- 
ment appears to have escaped the notice 
of all Voltaire’s editors and biographers, 
and as it proves the very high opinion he 
entertained of Pope’s genius, we will 
quote a portion of it: — 


I look upon his poem called the “ Essay on 
Criticism” as superior to the “ Art of Poetry ” 
of Horace, and his “ Rape of the Lock ” is, in 
my opinion, above the “ Lutrin” of Despreaux, 
I never saw so amiable an imagination, so gen- 
tle graces, so great variety, so much wit, and 
so refined knowledge of the world, as in this 
little performance. 


It would be interesting to know if this 
manuscript letter, which Warburton de- 
scribes as being before him as he wrote, 
is now in existence. It was dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1726. 

Of his movements during the autumn of 
1726 we know nothing. ‘The probability 
is that he was engaged in close study, and 
saw little society. He instructs his cor- 
respondents in France to direct their let- 
ters to the care of Lord Bolingbroke; but 
he was evidently not in personal commu- 
nication with Iutiagheahe or with any 
member of the Twickenhamcircle. This 
is proved by the fact that he knew noth- 
ing of the serious accident by which Pope 


* See letter dated “* Wandsworth, June 14, 1727,” 
CEuvres Completes (ed. 1880), vol. xxxiii., p. 172. 
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nearly lost his life until two months after | tion, that he succeeded in impressing on 
it had happened, as his letter to Pope, his friendly opponent “that Milton’s 


dated November 16, shows. Another let- 
ter,* too —a letter undated, but evidently 
belonging to this period, and written in 





blindness lay not in his song.” 
A letter written about this time to a 
friend in France, dated by the editors — 


English — addressed to John Brinsden, | but dated, we suspect, wrongly — 1726, is 


Bolingbroke’s secretary, points to the 
same conclusion. Very little, however, of 
the following year was spent in retire- 
ment, for we find traces of him in many 
places. His attenuated figure and eager, 
haggard face grew familiar to the frequent- 
ers of fashionable society. He passed 
three months at the seat of Lord Peter- 
borough, where he became intimate with 
Swift,t who was a felow-visitor. At 
Bubb Dodington’s mansion, at Eastbury, 
he met Young, who had not as yet taken 
orders, but was seeking fortune as a 
hanger-on at great houses. It was a cu- 
rious chance which brought together the 
future author of the “ Night Thoughts” 
and the future author of “ La Pucelle;” it 
was a still more curious circumstance that 
they should have formed a friendship 
which remained unbroken when the one 
had become the most rigid of Christian 
divines and the other the most daring of 
anti-Christian incendiaries.— At East- 
bury occurred a well-known incident. A 
discussion had arisen as to the merits of 
“ Paradise Lost.” Young spoke in praise 
of his favorite poet; Voltaire, who had as 
little ‘sympathy with Milton as he had 
with AEschylus and Dante, objected to the 
episode of Sin and Death, contending 
that as they were abstractions it was 
absurd to assign them offices proper only 
to concrete beings. These objections he 
enforced with his usual eloquence and 
sarcastic wit. The parallel between the 
hungry monster of Milton, “ grinning hor- 
rible its ghastly smile,” and the meagre 
form of the speaker—his thin face 
lighted up, as it always was in conversa- 
tion, with that peculiar sardonic smile 
familiar to us from his portraits — was 
irresistible. And Young closed the argu- 
ment with an epigram (we quote Herbert 
Croft’s version) : — 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 


It appears, however, from Young’s poem, 
where he plainly alludes to this conversa- 


* Preserved in Colet’s ** Relics of Literature,’’ p. 70. 

t See a very interesting extract from a MS. journal 
kept by a Major Broome, who visited Voltaire in 1765, 
and who heard this and other particulars from Voltaire 
himself. Itis printed in Votes and Queries (first series), 
vol. x., Pp. 403- 

+ Young dedicated to Voltaire in the most flattering 
terms his ** Sea-Piece.”? See his poems, 





a sufficient proof that the young exile was 
no longer either discontented or unhappy. 
“ You who are a perfect Briton,” thus the 
letter runs, “should cross the Channel 
and come to us. I assure you that a man 
of your temper would not dislike a country 
where one obeys to (sic) the laws only, 
and to one’s whims. Reason is free here, 
and walks herown way. Hypochondriacs 
are especially welcome. No manner of 
living appears strange. We have men 
who walk six miles a day for their health, 
feed upon roots, never taste flesh, weara 
coat in winter thinner than your ladies do 
in the hottest days.” * 

In March he was present at the funeral 
of Sir Isaac Newton. It was a spectacle 
which made a profound impression on 
him, and he ever afterwards delighted to 
recall how he had once been the denizen 
of a country in which the first officers of 
the state contended for the honor of sup- 
porting the pad of a man whose sole dis- 
tinction had lain in intellectual eminence. 
How differently, he thought, would the 
author of the “ Principia” have fared in 
Paris! He subsequently made the ac- 
quaintance of the philosopher’s niece, 
Mrs. Conduit, and of the physician and 
surgeon who attended him in his last mo- 
ments; from them he learned many inter- 
esting particulars. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning that we owe to Voltaire the 
famous story of the falling apple, and the 
preservation of the reply which Newton is 
said to have given to the person who 
asked him how he had discovered the 
laws of the universe. t¢ 

In the course of this year he met Gay, 
who showed him “ The Beggar’s Opera” 
before it appeared on the stage; tf and it 
was probably in the course of this year 
that he paid his memorable visit to Con- 
greve. His admiration of the greatest of 
our comic poets is sufficiently indicated 
in the * Lettres Philosophiques,” and that 
admiration he lost no time in personally 
expressing. But Congreve, whose tem- 
per was probably not improved by gout 
and blindness, and who was irritated 
perhaps by the ebullience of his young 


* Piéces Inédites de Voltaire. Paris, 1820. 

+ Lettres Philosophiques, passim. 

t MS. letter written by a Major Broome, who visited 
Voltaire in 1765: printed in Notes and Queries (first 
series), vol. x., p. 403. 
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admirer, affected to regard literary dis- 
tinction as a trifle. “I beg,” he said, 
“that you will look upon me, not as an 
author, but as a gentleman.” “If,” re- 
plied Voltaire, disgusted with his foppery, 
“you had had the misfortune to be simply 
a gentleman, I should not have troubled 
myself to wait upon you.” To Congreve 
he owed, we suspect, his introduction to 
the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, 
who not only communicated to him some 
interesting particulars which he after- 
wards wove into his “Siécle de Louis 
XIV.,” but is said to have solicited his 
assistance in drawing up her memoirs. 
This task he at first consented to under- 
take. The duchess laid the papers before 
him, and issued her instructions. Find- 
ing, however, that he was to write, not as 
unbiassed historical justice required, but 
as her Grace’s capricious prejudices dic- 
tated, he ventured to expostulate. Upon 
that her manner suddenly changed. Fly- 
ing into a passion, she snatched the paper 
from him, muttering, “I thought the man 
had sense; but I find him, at bottom, 
either a fool or a philosopher.” The story 
is told by Goldsmith ; * it would be inter- 
esting to know on what authority. 

Another story, resting, it is true, on no 
very satisfactory testimony, but in itself 
so intrinsically probable that we are in- 
clined to believe it genuine, is related by 
Desnoiresterres. Voltaire, hearing that 
the duchess was engaged in preparing her 
memoirs for publication, ventured to ask 
if he might be permitted to glance at the 
manuscript. “You must wait a little,” 
she said, “for I am revising it;” coolly 
observing that the conduct of the govern- 
ment had so disgusted her that she had 
determined to recast the character of 
Queen Anne, “as I have,” she added, 
“since these creatures have been our 
rulers, come to love her again.” Pope’s 
Atossa was assuredly no caricature, and 
a better commentary on it it would be 
impossible to find. 

Like most of his countrymen Voltaire 
appears to have been greatly struck with 
the beauty of the English women, and 
about this time he became acquainted 
with one whose charms have been more 
frequently celebrated than those of any 
other woman of that age. Voltaire was 
one of the thousand adorers of Molly 
Lepel, then the wife of Lord Hervey. 
To her he addressed a copy of verses 
which are interesting as being the only 
verses now extant composed by him in 


* Life of Voltaire, Miscellaneous Works, iv., p. 25. 





English. Their intrinsic merit is not, it 
must be admitted, of a high order, but as 
a literary curiosity they will bear repeti- 
tion: — 
Hervey, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be express’d. 


In my silence see the lover — 

True love is best by silence known ; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 

All the power of your own, 


A curious fortune attended these verses. 
They were subsequently transcribed and 
addressed to a lady named Laura Harley 
—the wife of a London merchant — by 
one of her gallants, and they formed part 
of the evidence on which her husband 
grounded his claim for a divorce.* This 
has misled Mr. Parton, who supposes that 
Voltaire wrote them, not in honor of Lady 
Hervey, but in honor of poor Mr. Harley’s 
erring wife. That they awoke no jealousy 
in Lord Hervey is proved by Voltaire’s 
letter to Thiériot, dated April, 1732, and 
by aletter he addressed to Hervey bim- 
self in 1740. But the beautiful wife of 
Lord Hervey was not the only lady dis- 
tinguished by the admiration of Voltaire. 
He has spoken in rapturous terms of the 
graces and accomplishments of Lady Bo- 
lingbroke, for whom he finds a place in 
his “*Siécle de Louis XIV.;” and an un- 
published letter in the British Museum 
shows that he had paid assiduous court 
to Lady Sundon, who had evidently not 
been insensible to his flattery. 

And now we come to a very curious 
story, a story which is related in detail 
by Ruffhead, and has been repeated by 
Johnson. It had long been suspected by 
Pope and Bolingbroke that Voltaire was 
playing a double part; in other words, 
that he had formed a secret alliance with 
the court party, and was acting as their 
spy. Their suspicion was soon confirmed. 
In February, 1727, appeared the third of 
a series of letters in which the character 
and policy of Walpole were very severely 
handled. The letter was written with 
unusual energy and skill; it attracted 
much attention, and Walpole’s friends 
were anxious to discover the author. 
While it was still the theme of conversa- 
tion Voltaire came to Twickenham, and 
asked Pope if he could tell him who wrote 
it. Pope, seeing his object, and wishing 


.* This circumstance is mentioned by Chateauneuf in 
his ‘‘Les Divorces Anglais,’ and is discussed by 
Desnoiresterres. 

+ Additional MSS, 
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to prove him, informed him in the strict- 
est confidence that he was himself the 
author of it, “and,” he added, “I trust 
to your honor as a gentleman, Mr. Vol- 
taire, that you will communicate this se- 
cret to no living soul.” The letter had 
really been written by Bolingbroke, and 
bore in truth no traces of Pope’s style; 
but the next day every one at court was 
speaking of it as Pope’s composition, and 
Voltaire’s treachery was manifest. To 
this Bolingbroke apparently alludes in a 
letter to Swift (May 18, 1727): “I would 
have you insinuate that the only reason 
Walpole can have to ascribe them (z.e. the 
occasional letters just alluded to) to a 
particular person is the authority of one 
of his spies, who wriggles himself into 
the company of those who neither love, 
esteem, nor fear the minister, that he 
may report, not what he hears, since no 
man speaks with any freedom before him, 
but what he guesses.” Conduct so scan- 
dalous as this ought not to be lightly 
imputed to any man, and it would be sat- 
isfactory to know that Voltaire had either 
been traduced or misrepresented. It is 
not likely, however, that the story was 
invented by Warburton, from whom Ruff- 
head almost certainly had it, and there is, 
moreover, strong presumptive evidence in 
its favor. Voltaire had undoubtedly been 
meddling with the matter, for in a letter 
to Thiériot dated May 27, 1727, he says: 
“Do not talk of the occasional writer. 
Io not say that it is not of my Lord 
Bolingbroke. Do not say that it is a 
wretched performance. You cannot be 
judge.” It is certain that he twice re- 
ceived money from the court; it is certain 
that he visited Walpole, and that he sought 
every opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with the king and with the king’s friends, 
It is clear that neither Pope nor any 
member of Pope’s circle had much confi- 
dence in him. Bolingbroke has indeed 
expressly declared that he believed him 
capable of double-dealing and insincer- 
ity,* and what Bolingbroke observed in 
him was observed also by Young.t Nor 
was such conduct at all out of keeping 
with the general tenor of Voltaire’s be- 
havior during his residence among us. 
Throughout his aims were purely selfish, 
and to attain those ends he resorted to 
means which no man of an honest and 
independent spirit would have stooped to 
use. It would perhaps be unduly harsh 
to describe him as a parasite and a syco- 

* See his letter to Madame de Ferriole, dated De- 


cember, 1725, Lettres Historiques, vol. iii., p. 274. 
+t Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 285. 
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phant; but it is nevertheless true that he 
too often figures in a character closely 
bordering on both. His correspondence 
—and his conversation no doubt resem- 
bled his correspondence — is almost sick- 
ening. His compliments are so fulsome, 
his flattery so exaggerated, that they might 
excusably be mistaken for elaborate irony. 
He seems to be always on his knees. 
There was scarcely a distinguished man 
then living in England who had not been 
the object of this nauseous homage. He 
pours it indiscriminately on Pope, Swift, 
Gay, Clarke, on half the Cabinet and on 
half the peerage. Ina man of this char- 
acter falsehood and hypocrisy are the very 
essence of his composition. There is 
nothing, however base, to which he will 
not stoop; there is no law in the code of 
social honor which he is not capable of 
violating. The fact that he continued to 
remain on friendly terms with Pope and 
Bolingbroke can scarcely be alleged as a 
proof of his innocence, for neither Pope 
nor Bolingbroke would, for such an of- 
fence, be likely to quarrel with a man ina 
position so peculiar as that of Voltaire. 
His flattery was pleasant, and his flattery, 
as they well knew, might some day be 
worth having. No injuries are so readily 
overlooked as those which affect neither 
men’s purses nor men’s vanity. 
Meanwhile he was diligently collecting 
materials which were afterwards embod- 
ied in his * Lettres Philosophiques,” his 
“ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” his “ Sié- 
cle de Louis XIV.”, and his “ Histoire de 
Charles XII.” First he investigated the 
history and tenets of the Quakers. He 
sought the acquaintance of one Andrew 
Pitt, who resided in the country not far 
from London, and he attended a Quakers’ 
meeting, of which he gives a very amus- 
ing account, near the Monument. The 
substance of his conversation with Pitt, 
supplemented by his own independent 
study of Quaker literature, he has em- 
bodied in the article on Quakers in the 
“Philosophical Dictionary,” and in the 
first four ‘* Philosophical Letters.” He 
investigated the various religious sects 
into which English Protestantism had 
divided itself, and to these schisms he 
somewhat paradoxically ascribes the har- 
mony and contentment reigning in the 
religious world of England. “If,” he 
observes, “ only one religion were allowed 
in England, the government would very 
possibly become arbitrary; if there were 
but two, the people would cut one an- 
other's throats; but as there are such a 
multitude, they all live happy and in 
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peace.” He studied the economy of the 
Established Church, and the habits and 
character of the clergy. Our commerce, 
our finance, and our government, each 
engaged his attention, and on each he 
has commented with his usual superficial 
cleverness. Three things he observed 
with especial pleasure, because they con- 
trasted so strongly with what he had been 
accustomed to witness in France. He 
found himself for the first time in his life 
in the midst of a free people, a people 
who lived unshackled save by laws which 
they had themselves enacted; a people 
who, enjoying the inestimable privilege of 
a free press, were, in the phrase of Taci- 
tus, at liberty to think what they pleased, 
and to publish what they thought. He 
beheld a splendid and powerful aristoc- 
racy, not as in Paris, standing contemptu- 
ously aloof from science and letters, but 
themselves not unfrequently eager candi- 
dates for literary and scientific distinction. 
The names of many of these noble au- 
thors he has recorded, and they are, he 
adds, more glorious for their works than 
for their titles. With not less pleasure 
he beheld the honorable rank assigned in 
English society to a class who were in 
the Faubourg St. Germain regarded with 
disdain. Voltaire was perhaps the first 
writer of eminence in Europe who had 
the courage to vindicate the dignity of 
trade. He relates with pride how, when 
the Earl of Oxford held the reins of 
Great Britain in his hands, his younger 
brother was a factor at Aleppo; how, 
when Lord Townshend was directing the 
councils of his sovereign in the Painted 
Chamber, one of his nearest relatives was 
soliciting custom in a counting-house in 
the City. He draws a sarcastic parallel 
between a “ seigneur, powdered in the life 
of the mode, who knows exactly what 
o’clock the king rises and goes to bed, 
and who gives himself airs of grandeur 
and state at the same time that he is act- 
ing the slave in the antechamber of a 
prime minister,” and a merchant who en- 
riches his country, despatches orders from 
his counting-house to Surat and Grand 
Cairo, and contributes to the felicity of 
the world.* 


* See the remarkable passage at the end of the tenth 
letter in the ** Lettres Historiques.” It may be worth 
mentioning that this work is in two forms— the En- 
glish translation, which preceded all extant French 
editions, appeared in 1733, and was executed under the 
superintendence of Thiériot, its title being ** Letters 
concerning the English Nation,’’? by M. Voltaire. It 
appeared in French the following year as “ Lettres 
Philosophiques.”’ 





But nothing impressed him so deeply as 
the homage paid, and paid by all classes, 
to intellectual eminence. Parts and gen- 
ius were, he observed, a sure passport, 
not, as in France, to the barren wreath of 
the Academy, but to affluence and popu- 
larity. By his pen Addison had risen to 
one of the highest offices of the State. 
A few graceful poems had made the for- 
tunes of Stepney, Prior, Gay, Parnell, 
Tickell, and Ambrose Philipps. By his 
essays Steele had won a commissioner- 
ship of stamps and a place in Parliament. 
A single comedy had made Congreve in- 
dependent for life. Newton was master 
of the mint, and Locke had been a com- 
missioner of appeals. He records with 
pride that the portrait of Walpole was to 
be seen onlyin his own closet, but that 
the portraits of Pope were to be seen in 
half the great houses in England. “Go,” 
he says, “into Westminster Abbey, and 
you find that what raises the admiration of 
the spectator is not the mausoleums of 
the English kings, but the monuments 
which the gratitude of the nation has 
erected to perpetuate the memory of those 
illustrious men who contributed to its 
glory.” He thought bitterly how in his 
own country he had seen Crébillon on the 
verge of perishing by hunger, and the son 
of Racine on the last stage of abject des- 
titution. When, too, on his return to 
France, he saw the body of poor Adrienne 
le Couvreur refused the last rites of re- 
ligion, and buried with the burial of a 
dog, “ because she was an actress,” his 
thoughts wandered to the generous and 
large-hearted citizens who laid the coffin 
of Anne Oldfield beside the coffins of 
their kings and of their heroes. 


O rivale d’Athéne, O Londre! heureuse terre, 
Ainsi que les tyrans, vous avez su chasser 
Les préjugés honteux qui vous livraient la 
uerre, 
C’est 1a qu’on sait tout dire et tout récom- 
penser. 
Nul art n‘est méprisé, tout succés a sa gloire, 
Le vainqueur de Tallard, le fils de la victoire, 
Le sublime Dryden, et le sage Addison, 
Et la charmante Oldfield, et l’immortel Newton 
Ont part au temple de mémoire, 
Et Je Couvreur & Londre aurait eu des tom- 
beaux 
Parmi les beaux-esprits, les rois et les héros, 
Quiconque a des talents 4 Londre est un grand 
homme. 
(La Mort le Mile. de Couvreur.) 


Here we must pause. The history of 
Voltaire between the period at which we 
have now arrived and his departure from 
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England in the spring of 1729 is too inter- | So beneath his roof in idle play 


esting and important to be treated curso- 
rily. We hope in a future number to 
complete our sketch. cc 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TERRY WIGAN. 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF HENRIK IBSEN, 


A STRANGE and grizzled man once dwelt 
On yonder outmost isle ; 

By land or sea he never dealt 
A human being guile: 

But at times came an ugly gleam in his eye, 
When the weather wasn’t good, 

And then they thought he was mad thereby, 

And then few men would dare go nigh 
Where Terry Wigan stood. 


I saw him myself a single time, — 
He lay with his fish by the pier: 

Though his hair was flecked with a foamy rime, 
Gay was his voice and clear. 

With a quip and a jest the girls he cheered, 
With the village lads made fun ; 

He waved his sou’wester, and off he sheered, 

Then up with his stay-sail and home he steered, 
Away in the setting sun, 


I'll tell you now of -Terry’s tale, 
Whatever I have heard; 

And if at times ’tis dry and stale, 
There’s truth in every word. 

I heard the story from those whose place 
Was with him when he died ; 

Who watched by his bed at his decease, 

And closed his eyes to the sleep of peace, 
High up on yon hillside, 


In his youth, a wild dare-devil Dick, 
He gave his folk the slip, 
And bore with many a monkey trick 
As the youngest lad in the ship. 
Then at Amsterdam away he ran, 
For his home-love urged him sore, 
And returned in the “ Union” — Captain 
Brann ; 
But at home there were none that saw in the 
man 
The little boy of yore. 


For he’d grown to be dapper and tall and red, 
And was rigged out tight and trim: 

But his father and mother both were dead, 
And all that were dear to him. 

He mourned for a day —ay, maybe two, 
Then rose from sorrow free ; 

With earth at his feet no rest he knew ; 

It was better, he said, to have to do 
With the broad and boisterous sea. 


In a year from then was Terry wed, — 
It came about in haste, 

And he rather repented a step, folk said, 
That kept him firmly placed. 





The winter slowly sped, 
Though the windows shone like the brightest 


day 
With their curtains small and their flower-pots 


gay 
In the little cottage red. 


When fair winds broke the ice-lumps through, 
With the brig was Terry gone: 
When the gray goose in autumn southwards 
flew, 
He met it half-way flown. 
Then a gloom like the shade of the coming 
night 
Clouded the sailor’s brow ; 
He came from the land of the sunshine bright, 
Astern lay the world with its life and light, 
And winter before the bow. 


They anchored, and his mates betook 
Themselves to their carouse ; 

He gave them just one longing look, 
As he stood by his quiet house. 

In at the lattice he peeped. Not one, 
But two in the room were they ; 

His wife sat still and linen spun, 

While in the cradle, full of fun, 
A rosy lassie lay. 


By that one glance was he inspired 
With a resolution deep: 
He toiled and moiled, and was never tired 
Of rocking his child to sleep. 
Of a Sunday night, when the dances gay 
Were heard from the homesteads there, 
He’d sing his merriest songs and play, 
While in his lap little Anna lay 
With her hands in his auburn hair. 


So the weeks went by till the war broke out 
In eighteen hundred and nine: 

The troubles still are talked about 
That then made the people pine. 

Every port was blocked by English crews, 
Inland there was famine sore ; 

The poor had to starve and the rich to lose, 

And two strong arms were of little use 
With plague and death at the door. 


Terry mourned for a day or two, 
Then rose from sorrow free ; 

He thought of a friend that was old and true, 
The broad and boisterous sea. 

There’s a western rhyme that still gives life 
To his deed as thing of note : — 

“ When the winds were loud with storm and 

strife, 

Terry Wigan rowed for his child and wife, 

Over seas in an open boat.” 


His smallest skiff was chosen out, 
To Skagen he must go: 
Mast and sail he did without, 
For he thought it safer so. 
He knew the boat could bear him far, 
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Howe’er the sea might chop ; 

The Jutland-reef was a ticklish bar, 

But a worse was the English man-o’-war 
With a watch on the mizen-top. 


So he seized the oars and gave his fate 
Over to Fortune’s care, 

And, safe at Fladstrand, did but wait 
To ship his cargo there. 

Not much of a freight, Lord knows, he drives, 
Three kegs with oats high piled ; 

But he came from a country where poverty 

thrives, 

And aboard of his boat he’d the savin’ o’ lives, 

And it was for his wife and child. 


Three nights and days to the thwarts bound 
close, 
Strongly and brave he rowed: 
When next the morning sun arose, 
A misty line it showed. 
It was no cloud that met his view, 
But land before him lay ; 
The Imenaes Saddle, broad and blue, 
Stood out, the peaks and ridges through, 
And then he knew his way. 


He was near his home, and he had just 
To bear a short delay ; 
His heart swelled high in faith and trust, 
He was near about to pray. 
*Twas as if the words had stopped frost- 
bound — 
He gazed, and in his track, 
Through the fading fog that upward wound, 
He saw a corvette in Hesnaes Sound 
That pitched as she lay aback. 


The skiff was seen, the signal passed, 
That way was blocked outright ; 
But the west wind veered, and Terry steered 
Towards the west his flight. 
Then they lowered the yawl—as the ropes un- 
coiled, 
He could hear the sailors shout : 
With his feet on the frame of the boat he 
toiled 
At the oars, till the water foamed and boiled, 
And the blood from his nails oozed out. 


Gaesling’s the name of a sunken shoal 
To the east of Homburg Sound: 
There’s an ugly surf and the breakers roll, 
And two foot down you’re aground, 
There are white spurts there and a yellow 
slough, 
Though the sea hasn’t even rippled ; 
But, although the swell be never so rough, 
Inside it is calm and smooth enough, 
For the force of the current’s crippled. 


There Terry Wigan’s skiff shot through 
Over the foam and sands: 
But in his wake behind him flew 
The yawl and fifteen hands. 
It was then that he cried through the breakers’ 
roar 
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To God in his bitter dread : — 

“On yonder famine-stricken shore 

Sits ny starving wife at my cottage door, 
And waits with her child for bread.” 


But the fifteen shouted louder then, 
’Twas the same as at Lyngor — 
The luck is ever with Englishmen 
When they plunder Norway’s shore. 
When Terry touched on the sunk reef’s top, 
The yawl too scraped the cliff : 
From the stern the officer sang out, “ Stop!” 
Then he heaved up an oar, and he let it drop, 
And he thrust it through the skiff. 


The thrust made a burst of frame and plank, 
The sea rushed in at the chink ; 
In the two foot o’ water his cargo sank, 
But his spirit didn’t sink. 
He fought himself free from the arméd men, 
Their threats deterred him not: 
He ducked and swam, and he ducked again ; 
But — pushed off, and there flashed out 
then 
Cutlass and musket-shot. 


They fished him up and aboard the craft, 
The sailors gave three cheers ; 

The commander stuod on the poop abaft, 
A boy of eighteen years, 

Terry’s boat was the first prize e’er he made, 
So he struts with a proud stiff neck: 

But Terry’s mind was now dismayed, 

The strong man Jay and wept and prayed 
On his knees on the vessel’s deck. 


He bought with tears and they sold him smiles, 
They paid him scorn for prayer : 
An east wind rose, and from out the isles 
Seaward the victors fare. 
*Twas done: not a word had he to say, — 
He would bear his sorrow now ; 
But his captors — it was strange, thought they, 
How a something stormy passed away 
From the vault of his cloudy brow. 


In prison for many a year he lay, — 
Full five long years, say some ; 

His back was bowed, and his hair grown grey, 
With dreaming of his home. 

He would think in silence, and never cease, 
Of a joy his heart waxed big at: 

Then 1814 came with peace, 

And the captives Norse on their release 
Sailed home in a Swedish frigate. 


He stood on the pier by his home anew, 
Made a pilot since the war ; 

But the grizzled man was known to few 
As the sailor lad of yore. 

His house was a stranger’s — God him save 
From the fate his darlings found! 

“When the husband left,” was the tale they 





gave, 
“ They starved, and got a common grave 
From the parish in pauper’s ground.” 




















TERRY 


The years went by, and the pilot dwelt 
On yonder outmost isle ; 

By land or sea he never dealt 
A human being guile: 

But at times came an ugly gleam in his eye, 
When storms by the reef were brewed, 
And then they thought he was mad thereby, 
And then few men would dare go nigh 

Where Terry Wigan stood, 


The pilots were roused one moonlight night, 
When the breeze was landward borne ; 
An English yacht beat into sight 
With mainsail and foresail torn: 
From her foremast top the red flag spoke 
Her need without a word ; 
And a small boat tacked where the breakers 
broke, — 
It fought through the storm-waves stroke by 
stroke, 
And the pilot stood aboard. 


He seemed so safe, the grizzled man, 
And he gripped the tiller so 

That the yacht lunged forth, and seaward ran, 

. With the skiff behind in tow. 

A peer with his child and his dame demure 
Came aft, as pale as a ghost: 

“‘T’ll make you rich as you now are poor, 

If you bear us safe from the waves and sure!” 
But the pilot left his post. 


He paled at the mouth, and a smile he found 
Like a smile of power long sought. 

Over they bore, and high aground 
Stood the Englishman’s splendid yacht. 

“Take to the boats! In the breakers wild 
The yacht will splintered be. 

My wake will guide to a haven mild: 

My lord and my lady and the little child 
Shall come in the skiff with me.” 


The wild fire flamed where the skiff flew along 
Toward land with its cargo rare ; 
Aft stood the pilot, tall and strong, 
His eye had an eerie glare. 
Leeward he looked at the Gaesling’s top, 
And windward at Hesnaes cliff ; 
Then he left the helm, and he sang out, “ Stop!” 
Then he heaved up an oar, and he let it drop, 
And he thrust it through the skiff, 


In swept the sea, the foam dashed by, 
On the wreck there raged a fight ; 

But the mother lifted her daughter high, 
Her terror turned her white. 

* Anna, my child! my child!” cried she: 
Then quiveied the grizzled man ; 

He gripped the sheet, set the helm to lee, 

And the boat was ’most like a bird to see, 
As through surf and foam it ran. 


It struck, they sank; but beyond the flood 
All quiet was the sea : 
A ridge lay hid, and there they stood 
In water to the knee, 
“ The ground gives way !” the peer cried out,— 








WIGAN, Sir 
“Tt is no rocky prow!” 
But the pilot smiled : “ Nay, tremble not ; 
Three kegs of oats and a sunken boat 
Are the ground we stand on now.” 


A light of the past that long had slept 
Gleamed out at Memory’s beck, 

And the peer knew the man that had lain and 

wept 

On his knees on the vessel’s deck, 

Then Terry: “ All that was dear to me 
You crushed without remorse ; 

Now shall the retribution be ” 

Then the English noble bowed the knee 
Before the pilot Norse, 





But Terry leant on the shaft of an oar, 
Erect as in the past ; 
His eye had a gleam of boundless power, 
His hair streamed on the blast. 
“ You sailed at your ease in your big corvette, 
My little skiff I steered ; 
I toiled for my own till my strength was let, 
You took their bread, and without regret 
My bitter weeping jeered. 


“ Your rich lady is fair and grand, 
Her hand is silky fine : 

Coarse and hard was my wife’s hand, 
And yet that hand was mine. 

Your child has blue eyes and golden hair, 
Like a little child 0’ God: 

My lass didn’t look much anywhere ; 

God better it, she was pale and spare, 
Like the child of a common clod. 


“ Well, these were my kingdom on the earth, 
They were all the good I knew ; 

I thought them a treasure of mighty worth, 
But they weren’t much to you. 

But now is the time of reckoning nigh, 
And you with an hour shall cope 

That’ll well make up for the years gone by 

That have bowed my back and dimmed my eye, 
And ruined all my hope.” 


He raised the child in his powerful grip, 
His arm round the lady coiled: 
“Stand back, my lord! A single step 
Will cost you wife and child!” 
Then up the Briton leapt in scorn, 
But was far too weak to fight ; 
His breath was hot and his eyes were worn, 
And his hair, as they saw by the light of the 
morn, 


Turned grey that single night. 


But Terry’s brow has lost its frown, 
Freely his breast expands; 

He sets the child full gently down, 
And tenderly kisses its hands, 

He breathes as freed from a prison’s pains, 
His voice is calm and still : 

“Terry Wigan his better self regains ; 

Till now the blood was dammed in my veins, 
Revenge was in my will. 








512 TERRY 


“ The long, long years of a prison’s woes 
Had wrought my heart amiss: 
Since then I have been as a pine that grows 
Looking into a wild abyss, 
But that is past: our debt is scored, 
And I am not to blame. 
I gave what I could— you took my hoard, — 
If you think you’re wronged, appeal to the 
Lord 
Who made me what I am.” 


All were at daybreak saved. The yacht 
Safe to the haven came: 

Though the tale of the night they whispered 

not, 

Yet wide went Terry’s fame. 

His dreams like storm-clouds swept away, 
Nor left the smallest speck, 

And the head arose erect and gay 

That was bowed yon day he wept as he lay 
On his knees on the vessel’s deck, 


The peer was come, and his lady as well, 
And many more were come 

To bid good-bye, and their God-speeds tell, 
As they stood in his little home. 

They thanked him that saved from the stormy 

ress 

Of aed and breaker wild: 

But Terry said, with a kind caress, 

“ Nay, the one that saved in the worst distress 
Was none but this little child.” 








WIGAN, 


When the eae was bearing off Hesnaes 
Soun 


They hoisted the Norse ensign ; 

A little to the west there’s a foam-hid ground, 
Where they fired a salvo fine. 

A tear in Terry’s eye then shone, 
As out from the cliff he gazed: 

“Much have I lost, but much have I won; 

It was best, maybe, that it should be done, 
And so may God be praised!” 


It was thus that I saw him a single time, — 
He lay with his fish by the pier: 

Though his hair was flecked with a foamy 

rime, 

Gay was his voice and clear. 

With a quip and a jest the girls he cheered, 
With the village lads made fun ; 

He waved his sou’wester, and off he sheered, 

Then up with his stay-sail and home he steered, 
Away in the setting sun. : 





I saw a grave by Faroe Church 
On a plot of grass and moss: 

It wasn’t tended, and sank with a lurch ; 
But it had its blackened cross. 

There “ Thaerie Wiighen” stood in white 
With day and month and year: 

He — the sun and the storm could 

ight, 
And that’s why the grass was so coarse and 


tight, 
With a bluebell there and here. 





THE SCOTCH CHARACTER.— Scottish people 
are usually credited with two qualities, neither 
of which, as it seems to me, they possess. 
They are inordinately fond of money, and they 
are possessed of infinite caution, “A canny 
Scot” has come to be a proverbial expression, 
As to their alleged avarice, it is to be noted 
that Scotland, in comparison with England, is 
a poor country, and therefore, of necessity, its 
inhabitants will set a higher value on a definite 
sum of money. Then, within the present cen- 
tury Scotland has become much richer than 
formerly; possibilities of gain have been 
opened up undreamt of before. Into this the 
Scot has thrown himself with all his intense 
eagerness. He has been quick to see and 
grasp the enormous power of wealth, and in 
some cases the passion for accumulation has 
superseded all else —the devotion to money 
has become almost sublime in its intensity. 
But these are exceptional cases, Scotchmen, 
in accordance with their extreme character, 
often attain to a height of reckless expenditure 
to which there is, happily, nothing in English 
character to be compared. But the national 
history proves that, without a single hesitation, 
they have again and again sacrificed material 
welfare to political and religious ideas, and 
this to an extent to which English history pre- 
sents no parallel. The wealthy Scot, as seen 


by English eyes, is generally a man who has 
raised himself to wealth. Long exercise of 
self-denial has made it a second nature. He 
cannot now throw away those habits without 
which he could not have risen, A little con- 
sideration, too, will show that the Scot is just 
as little entitled to whatever praise may belong 
to a cautious people. He is by nature exces- 
sively passionate and impulsive; the current 
of his thoughts is much more swayed by senti- 
ment than reason. Of course, there are other 
elements in Scottish character which go to 
change this, They conceal it, but they do not 
affect it. We do not call Vesuvius cold be- 
cause its sides are covered with hard lava. 
The caution of the Scot is exactly similar to 
that of the man who has charge of a powder 
magazine, If he is to save his life he must 
adopt precautions such as are unknown to other 
men, So the depth of Scotch feeling is hid 
with a superficial reserve. There is what 
seems to the Englishman an absolutely unnec- 
essary reticence — an adoption, as it were, of 
measures to guard against events not likely to 
happen; but the reason is, that a word or an 
action which the more tolerant Englishman 
would hardly notice will often be enough to 
move to the greatest rage a smouldering fire, 





and to lead to an outbreak absolutely dispro- 
| portioned to its cause. St. James’s Magazine. 








